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RAMON LULL AND THE WORLD OF TODAY 


Few, if any, of the followers of St. Francis of Assisi have 
experienced more of the ups and downs which are proverbially 
associated with popular esteem than Ramon Lull, the Majorcan mis- 
sionary and martyr. During the six centuries that have elapsed 
since his death, his reputation has been so high that he has more 
than once come within a short distance of canonization, and so low 
that his memory has had to endure, at one time general opprobrium, 
at another, all but complete neglect. For the last thirty years, in 
most of the Latin countries of Europe, a Lullian renaissance has 
been in progress; quite recently, it has extended farther north. 
During the present century, works of Ramon Lull’s have been trans- 
lated from their native Catalan into Castilian, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and English. And this renaissance exhibits every characteristic 
of permanence ; for Lull’s new vogue has arisen, not (as in the past) 
from philosophical and theological ideals which have now become 
discredited, but from qualities in his character and writings which 
have ever appealed to the mind of man and must continue to do so 
for all time. To present this striking medieval figure as he appears 
to us to-day, to formulate, as it were, the articles of twentieth-century 
Lullism, is the object of this essay. 


I 


Ramon Lull was born in Palma, the capital of Majorca, in or 
about the year 1232. The story of his life is full of interest. Well 
descended, in high favor with the King of Aragon, who had recently 
wrested the island from the Moors, full of life, imbued with notions 
of chivalry, he was converted at about the age of thirty in circum- 
stances as dramatic as any known to history. From that time until 
his death half a century later (he was martyred in Africa at about 
the age of 83) he had only one idea, that of spreading the knowledge 
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of the Master in whose service he had enlisted. With such zeal he 
combined a temperament which was highly practical. He was no 
cloistered visionary, but a man who saw life whole, and it was as 
one of the earliest of the ever-growing band of Franciscan tertiaries 
that he found the best way of carrying his ideals into effect. All 
over Europe he traveled, and far beyond it, preaching, disputing, 
pleading, teaching: to Paris and Rome, to Malta, Cyprus, Armenia, 
to Egypt, Palestine, Ethiopia, Morocco. In the University of Paris 
he spent several long periods as a lecturer; from Rome, after many 
abortive efforts, he secured the establishment of a School of Oriental 
Studies. For chief among the means whereby he hoped to convert 
the world was the training of Franciscan missionaries in theology 
and in foreign languages, that they might be at least as well equipped 
to preach and teach as were prelates and university professors. One 
of the first fruits of this ideal was his beloved college of Miramar in 
Majorca, founded by the munificence of the younger son of James I, 
King of Aragon, in 1276. 

Lull was a practical mystic, belonging to the rare natural type 
of contemplative-active. When one considers the strenuous life 
which he led and the amount of time which, by general consent and 
the internal evidence of his own works, he spent in the practice of 
contemplation, his activity as a writer is wonderful beyond belief. 
Credited by some authorities, and not without reason, with nearly 
five hundred books, he is generally recognized to be the author of 
over three hundred, the titles of most of which will be found in the 
bibliography compiled by the editors of the monumental Histoire 
littéraire de la France (Volume xxix) and in the more recent 
(1927) Lullian bibliography published by the Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans, of Barcelona. Most of these works are written in Catalan 
or Latin, a few also in Arabic. Their subjects are the most diverse 
imaginable: metaphysics, ethics, logic, theology, medicine, mathe- 
matics, chivalry, physics, alchemy—and, not least, didactic but emi- 
nently readable fiction. To the last-named class belongs Lull’s 
literary masterpiece, one of the greatest works in Catalan literature, 
medieval and modern—the prose romance of Blanquera, in which 
is contained the particularly beautiful little work entitled The Book 
of the Lover and the Beloved. 

Together with his project, which was only partly realized, of 
establishing missionary colleges all over the Christian world, Lull 
cherished another closely allied with it, the conversion of the heathen 
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everywhere by means of a book which he had written, as he believed, 
by direct divine inspiration: the Ars Magna. This book was the 
source of the immense reputation which he made for himself during 
his lifetime and which persisted for centuries after his death. It is 
an “art,” or “method,” which claims, by means of the application of 
geometrical diagrams, to solve questions in theology, metaphysics, 
morals, and even natural science. Any handful of these questions 
and solutions, gathered at random, will show how Lull had absorbed 
the scholastic teaching of his day, and also how closely his method 
verged on rationalism. As we consider the magnitude of the book, 
and its author’s orderliness, reasoning power, and use of the imagina- 
tion, we are forced, in spite of our impatience with its puerilities, 
to admire it. And we can well understand what an appeal it would 
have made to Lull’s own generation, when reinforced with his com- 
pelling personality. 


II 


After his death, which took place at about the end of 1315, there 
began to form about his head a double halo of sanctity and science. 
In Majorca, and, less markedly, in Aragon, the cult both of the 
martyr and of his work arose immediately, partly owing to the 
sympathy of the then Bishop of Majorca, who had approved and sup- 
ported a school founded in the island before Lull’s martyrdom to 
disseminate his teaching and could be relied upon to assure its 
progress. This Lullian School prospered long after the Miramar 
college came to an end, and for a time held the rank of a university. 

In the late fourteenth century came a violent reaction against 
Lullism, due largely to the virulence of a notorious Dominican in- 
quisitor, Nicholas Eymeric. In his fierce and fanatical attempts to 
prove that Lull’s works contained heresies we see something more 
than a perverted enthusiasm and an individual enmity: we see a 
particular expression of the antagonism between two powerful re- 
ligious orders. The well-known story of Dominic’s girding of him- 
self with Francis’ cord to symbolize his desire for the unification 
of their two societies recurs almost tragically to the memory when 
ene reads of the acrimony with which these societies fought over the 
man who in his lifetime knew both so well. From 1366 until his fall 
in 1394 Eymeric conducted a violent campaign against Lull’s 
memory, denying both his inspiration and his personal sanctity, re- 
viling his reputation, describing him as a heretic, an ignoramus, and 
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a necromancer, appealing against him to Gregory XI, producing a 
condemnatory bull by that Pope now generally considered to have 
been a forgery, and extracting from Lull’s genuine and his apocry- 
phal works combined one hundred propositions which it was not 
difficult to brand as heretical. 

Before the end of the century this persecution had worn itself 
out, and thenceforward, for many generations, Lull’s teaching en- 
joyed a secure reinstatement in authority. In the ancient University 
of Cervera there was a Chair in Lullian Science (“the which is 
right holy and good,” say its statutes) as early as 1403. Thirty 
years later, Lullian schools existed in Barcelona, Palma, and Randa; 
soon they spread southward to Valencia and westward to Castile, 
while no less a person than Cardinal Cisneros was responsible for the 
introduction of Lullian teaching into his newly-founded University 
of Alcala, where he also founded a Lullian library and subsidized 
an edition of Lull’s works. “I have a great affection,” wrote 
Cisneros in 1513, “for all the works of the Doctor most illuminate, 
Ramon Lull, since they are of great importance and utility.” The 
Council of Trent, fifty years later, maintained the same opinion; 
biographies of Lull began to appear in great numbers ; and at length, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, Philip III of Spain 
championed the cause of his canonization. 

But for this, it would appear, the psychological moment had 
already passed. Not only in Paris, where Lullism was so popular 
for two centuries, but also in Ramon’s own Spain, the dawn of the 
Renaissance had quenched many feebler lights. The causa pia 
flickered lamentably: one type of Lullism was dead, and the other 
type, which lives today, had not been so much as thought of. A 
local and restricted beatification was all that the Majorcan martyr was 
awarded; and with the eighteenth century came a renewed perse- 
cution of his memory, led once more by the Dominican order, and 
followed by a neglect which spread well-nigh everywhere save only 
to Lull’s native island. 

The beginnings of the Lullian renaissance may be traced back 
as far as 1858, when Pius IX extended the use of the Office and 
Mass of Ramon Lull to the whole of the Franciscan order, as well 
as confirming the local use already referred to. About the same 
time, a little group of Catalonian scholars sprang up who did notable 
work in re-editing Ramon’s writings, publishing some of them for 
the first time, and clearing up many biographical difficulties which 
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Pasqual, his great eighteenth-century biographer, had left unsolved. 
The chain of continuity between these scholars has never been 
broken. The successors of Quadrado, Rossellé, and Obrador will be 
remembered with no less gratitude than they: among clerics, 
Mn. Alcover and Mn. Galmés ; among laymen, Jordi Rubié and Ramon 
d’Alés. It would be tedious to recount all that these and many 
others have done in Catalonia to respond to the reawakened interest 
in Ramon Lull. It is sufficient to say here that it is they to whom 
is chiefly due the intelligent quality of that interest. For not only 
have they prepared editions, searched for manuscripts, studied 
sources, and compiled biographies: they have emphasized the com- 
plete reversal of values which makes Lull great today: they have 
guided the orientation of modern Lullism. 


III 


The world of today, it need not be said, makes no account of 
the encyclopaedism either of the Ars Magna or of its numerous and 
ineffective progeny. One-half of Ramon’s dearly cherished projects 
are seen to have been fantastic visions; the other half have for so 
long been accomplished in all their essentials that it is difficult to 
imagine the time when they were considered daring reforms. Such 
upheavals of thought would have buried the work of a lesser man 
under their ruins. It is because Ramon Lull has survived them 
that he is everywhere receiving attention, not now as philosopher, 
theologian, mathematician, or alchemist (which last he probably was 
not) but for what he was, as distinguished from what he did, or has 
been popularly supposed to have done. 

1. The Catalonian scholars of the mid-nineteenth century were 
inspired to study Ramon Lull by the Catalan renaissance: their 
principal desire was to exhibit him as one of the heroes of Catalonia 
and its language. It was an imposing gallery of portraits that 
diligent search in the neglected and well-nigh ruined ancestral castle 
brought to light: James the Conqueror, Ramén Muntaner, Arnau 
de Vilanova, Bernat Metge, are figures that will stand proudly 
anywhere. And Ramon de la Barba Florida (as Lull was named 
by the students of Paris) stood worthily among them. To his prose 
writings was largely due the fact that of modern European languages 
Catalan was the first to take a place beside Latin as the instrument 
of philosophy. He, and none other, was the herald of the glories of 
Catalan poetry, so pre-eminent, after so long an eclipse, to-day. He, 
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again, was the greatest precursor, if not actually the first, of that 
noble company of Spanish religious writers, ascetics and mystics 
both, who flourished during Spain’s Golden Age. 

Having regarded Lull thus, and having set him upon a well- 
merited pinnacle, it was essential for these Catalan writers, not only 
to make accessible the works which justified their action, but also 
to make explicit their reasons. Then it was that Lull’s claims to 
immortality, judged from the standpoint of pure literature, came 
to light. At its best, as critics of the English translation of Blan- 
querna have agreed, and as becomes still more manifest in the 
original, Lull’s prose, so simple, naive, and unaffected, is as beautiful 
as the Catalan language, and as direct in its appeal to the intellect as 
the thoughts which it expresses are to the heart. His verse, though 
unequal, has a similar charm, with the added distinction of being 
hardly influenced by Provencal in comparison with the verse of his 
contemporaries. As a poet he shines in both verse and prose: the 
vividness of his allegories, the beauty of his symbolism, the lofty 
flights of his imagination—all these and more mark him out both 
from his fellows and from his Catalan successors. It is curious that, 
in their wranglings over his theological terminology, his contem- 
poraries could not see that he was a poet before he was a master of 
the schools, and, in this sense above all, a true “illuminate.” 

2. If Lull’s position as patriarch of Catalan literature has made 
him a hero in Catalonia, how much more have his life and character 
endeared him to the entire Christian world. It may not be out of 
place here to say that the publication in English, five years ago, of 
the Book of the Lover and the Beloved,’ has brought its translator 
letters from all over the world, from men and women of many 
different religions, races, and even colors, and that these correspond- 
ents have as a rule laid stress, not so much upon the book’s content, 
as upon the personality which lies behind it. The fact is that the life 
of Ramon Lull, by virtue of its romance, picturesqueness, and poetry, 
as well as of its single-mindedness, makes an appeal to many whom 
the figure of the recluse, the philosopher, and the contemplative 
would never touch. To these—temperamentally actives and for the 
most part laymen—he has shown what is meant by conversion, re- 
nunciation, and love. He has shown them how a resolute spirit can 
triumph over weakness and temptation, find its nourishment in 


1 Book of the Lover and the Beloved, London, SPCK, New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. 
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hardship, and win its satisfaction by sacrifice and martyrdom. He 
has shown them what, to a soul fired with love, is meant by a life 
devoted wholly to the service of God, that spends and is spent, 
toiling ceaselessly and joyfully with all its powers. 


“What meanest thou by love?” said the Beloved. And the Lover 
answered: “It is to bear on one’s heart the sacred marks and the sweet 
words of the Beloved. It is to long for Him with desire and with tears. 
It is boldness. It is fervour. It is fear. It is the desire for the Beloved 
above all things. It is that which causes the Lover to grow faint when 
he hears the Beloved’s praises. It is that wherein I die daily, and wherein 
is all my will.” 

Pensively the Lover trod those paths which lead to the Beloved. Now 
he stumbled and fell among the thorns; but they were to him as flowers, 
and of a bed of love. 


Said the Lover: “O ye that love, if ye will have fire, come light your 
lanterns at my heart; if water, come to my eyes, whence flow the tears in 
streams; if thoughts of love, come gather them from my meditations.” 

The Beloved clothed Himself in the garment of His Lover, that he 
might be His companion in glory forever. So the Lover desired to wear 
crimson garments daily, that his dress might be like that of his Beloved.* 


3. If it is as an active that Ramon appeals most widely to the 
world of today, he appeals most deeply as a contemplative. It is a 
shallow criticism that, by any criterion of mysticism, rejects him as 
a mystical writer: though he does not, as a rule, distinguish states, 
degrees, and steps of love, his books are full of references to the 
mystic way, and it is from their mystical quality that his writings 
derive most of their power. Nor can we deny Ramon Lull the 
personal title of mystic without completely disbelieving the records 
of his life. And because he transplanted a flower that is wont to 
grow in the cloister into the very center and heart of a troubled 
world, there are few that love flowers who will be in danger of 
passing it over. 

What M. Sabatier finely says of St. Francis, we may say equally 
well of this Franciscan tertiary. He is of the race of mystics, for 
no intermediary comes between God and his soul; but, like Jesus 
Christ, he leads his disciples from the Tabor of contemplation down 
to the crowds and the plain. The comparison with St. Francis can 
be extended very widely. Ramon possessed in an unusual degree 
what the Fioretti speaks of as “that celestial virtue whereby all 


2 Book of the Lover and the Beloved, pp. 165, 35, 167, 251. 
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earthly things and transitory are trodden under foot and every 
barrier is removed which might hinder the soul from freely uniting 
itself to the eternal God.” No more than St. Francis can he be 
imagined as identifying contemplation with inactivity. “His con- 
clusion was that which was evidenced by his life; that the highest 
life which it is possible to lead is one in which the strength and 
the power to be effectively active in the outer world are gained in the 
mysteries of contemplation. Activity without contemplation may be 
both holy and effective, contemplation without activity may be 
equally holy and . . . . ever more effective, but it is the combination 
of both by which the effectiveness and the holiness are raised to 
their highest power.’”* 

Any Franciscan who reads the Book of Contemplation, Blan- 
querna, or the finest of Lull’s poems, will recognize in them the 
fashion of the master-hand. St. Francis desired that his followers 
should be the “jongleurs of the Lord”: in Ramon Lull he had one 
who delighted in that name, or rather in the very similar names by 
which he preferred to call himself—the “jongleur” and the “fool” of 
love. St. Francis’ writings were as scant as Lull’s were voluminous, 
but there are striking similarities between them in style. All the apt 
phrases with which Fr. Paschal Robinson characterizes St. Francis 
can be applied to Lull as exactly as though they had been written of 
him: his combination, for example, of “great elevation of thought” 
with “picturesqueness of expression,” and “his deep sense of the 
spiritual” clothed “with the spirit of romance.” And two other 
phrases used by the same writer sum him up best of all: 


“He was at once formidably mystic and exquisitely human. 
He had the soul of an ascetic and the heart of a poet.’”’* 


IV 


Here, then, we have the Ramon Lull of the present and the 
future: a patriarch of literature, an apostle of religion, and a herald 
among the mystics. The part of his work which was never destined 
to be immortal is dead already, and of interest but as the mummy 
of a Pharaoh. The part which will live is, after six centuries have 
passed, taking on even now a new and a more extended existence. 


8D. H. S. Nicholson: The Mysticism of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 303. 
4 Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, ed. Fr. Paschal Robinson, London, 1906. 
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Even in another six centuries, though many more of his writings 
may have found oblivion, it is difficult to see how the name of Ramon 
Lull can be lost. Should the virile tongue of Catalonia be silenced, 
the apostle and the herald will outlive the patriarch. Reduce to 
ashes Lull’s mass of writings by the flames of super-intensive pro- 
duction, and there will still remain, totally unharmed, Blanquerna 
and a collection of poetic fragments. For it is not conceivable that, 
while a spark of love for God remains in a human soul, Ramon’s 
sublime hymns of love can be forgotten. 


E. ALLISON PEERS 
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ANTONIO MACHADO 


He aqui un poeta solitario y esquivo, que se mantiene siempre 
alejado del tumulto de las polémicas y de las luchas literarias. Parecia 
casi que el mundo oficial le ignoraba hasta el momento en que la 
Academia le acogiéd en su seno (1927). Y Machado se complacia de 
esta obscuridad, viviendo y poetizando en la penumbra de una pe- 
quefia capital de provincia, en Segovia, donde desempefia una catedra 
de francés en el Instituto. “Soledad” es la inspiracién de Machado: 
“Soledades” se titulan sus primeras poesias, las que le revelaron. 

Machado pertenece a una familia de poetas: el abuelo, Antonio 
Machado y Nijfiez, fué profesor y rector de las Universidades de 
Sevilla y Madrid; el padre, Antonio Machado y Alvarez, fundé e 
impuls6 los estudios del folk-lore espafiol y dirigié la Biblioteca de las 
tradiciones espaiiolas; y el hermano, Manuel Machado, es también 
poeta, uno de los mas finos poetas de Espafia. La vida de Antonio 
Machado, sdélo atenta a las voces interiores, es pobre de aconteci- 
mientos: “algunos casos que recordar no quiero.” Su infancia se 
resume, dice él mismo en una de sus mas conocidas y mas bellas 
poesias (Retrato), en unos pocos recuerdos de la nativa Sevilla: 
un blanco patio, un huerto donde madura el limonero, cantos de 
nifios (jtan tristes!) y cantos de hombres (jtan tragicos!), en los 
cuales la ultima nota grave y profunda parece el golpe del ataiid 
sobre el fondo de la tumba. 

Desde Sevilla, todavia muchacho, se traslada con su padre a 
Madrid; concluidos sus estudios, va a Paris, donde permanece tres 
afios ; y al regreso, inicia su peregrinacién de profesor en los Insti- 
tutos de Soria, de Baeza, de Segovia. En Soria, Machado experi- 
menta las dos solemnidades de la parabola humana: el amor y la 
muerte ; se casa y al poquisimo tiempo pierde la esposa. ... Era una 
noche de verano: la puerta y el balcén estaban abiertos ; rapidamente, 
la Intrusa se fué acercando al lecho, a su lecho y con sus dedos agiles 
“algo muy tenue rompié”; y desaparecié (Una Noche de verano). 
Desde entonces, la vida de Macha do se hace cada vez mas austera y 
desdefiosa, porque solamente en la soledad y en el silencio pueden 
escucharse los avisos de la muerte y la voz del infinito: 


Dice la esperanza: un dia 
la veras, si bien esperas. 
Dice la desesperanza : 
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sélo tu amargura es ella. 
Late coraz6n. ... No todo 
se lo ha tragado la tierra. 


La existencia humana no es mas que la espera de la muerte: 


Al borde del sendero un dia nos sentamos. 
Ya nuestra vida es tiempo, y nuestra sola cuita 
son las desesperantes posturas que tomamos 
para aguardar. ... Mas ella no faltara a la cita. 
—Soledades, XXXV 


Es una idea de la muerte, austera y solemne y carente de todo acento 
doloroso. ;Qué dulce cosa sera abandonarse asi al suefio y al en- 
suefio, después de nuestra vigilia! A la orilla del rio nos adormila- 
mos ; mafiana, cuando nos despertemos, encontraremos nuestra barca 
abordada a la otra orilla: esto es todo. 

El contraste entre las cosas eternas que el poeta lleva consigo y 
el mundillo provinciano en el cual se ve obligado a vivir, constituye 
uno de los mas insistentes motivos de su inspiracién. ; Oh, el fastidio 
de estos mintisculos comadreos pueblerinos, el aburrimiento de estas 
horas inacabables de las neblinas invernales! cuando el alma no 
encuentra otro ritmo que el latido mondétono e inexorable de los 
minutos : 


Tic-tic, tic-tic. ... Ya te he oido 
tic-tic, tic-tic ... siempre igual, 
monétono y aburrido, 
tic-tic, tic-tic, el latido 
de un corazén de cristal. 


Y sin embargo, en estas ciudades de provincias, ; cuan gustoso es 
pasearse por las calles solitarias, entre cuyos guijarros crece la hierba, 
a lo largo de las casas silenciosas, en las grandes plazas desiertas y 
aténitas bajo la llama del sol o el claro de luna! 


; Soria fria! La campana 
de la Audiencia de la una. 
Soria, ciudad castellana 
. jtan bella! bajo la luna. 


Y después de las nevadas invernales, ;cuan vivido el renacer de 
la primavera! 


. 
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Se ha asomado una cigiiefia a lo alto del campanario. 
Girando en torno a la torre y al caser6én solitario, 
ya las golondrinas chillan. Pasaron del blanco invierno, 
de nevascas y ventiscas, los crudos soplos de infierno. 
Es una tibia mafiana. 
El sol calienta un poquito la pobre tierra soriana. 
Pasados los verdes pinos, 
casi azules, primavera 
se ve brotar en los finos 
chopos de la carretera 
y del rio. El Duero corre, terso y mudo, mansamente. 
El campo parece, mas que joven, adolescente. 
Entre las hierbas alguna humilde flor ha nacido, 
azul o blanca. ; Belleza del campo apenas florido, 
y mistica primavera ! 
j Chopos del camino blanco, alamos de la ribera, 
espuma de la montafia 
ante la azul lejania, 
sol del dia, claro dia! 
j Hermosa tierra de Espajia! 


Ciertamente este paisaje de Machado no tiene nada de nuevo. Los 
elementos coloristicos son los acostumbrados y tradicionales ; los par- 
ticulares pictéricos, tomados uno a uno, son pobres, esqueléticos, casi 
insignificantes. Sin embargo, del conjunto de estas notaciones emana 
una potencia de evocacién, raras veces lograda por los instrumentos 
poéticos. Es que cada uno de los elementos descriptivos esta com- 
pletamente embebido saturado del espiritu del poeta y vibra con no 
sé qué resonancias interiores. Las palabras, los versos, las estrofas 
no tienen solamente su propio y circunscrito valor de sentido y de 
sonido, sino que extienden a su alrededor un amplio circulo de ondas 
y de vibraciones poéticas. Colocada entre el médulo de estos ritmos 
austeros y circundada de pausas y silencios pensativos, la palabra de 
Machado adquiere el acento evocador de una plegaria. 

“Parecen palabras del mas alla,” decia Azorin, al leer estos Cam- 
pos de Castilla, cuando se publicaron hace quince afios (1912). Casi 
parece que “de la envoltura terrenal del poeta no quedanada. ... Estas 
visiones de los campos de Soria no estan trazadas por una mano 
carnal ; sino que son tan sutiles, tan aladas, tan etéreas que diriase que 
es el propio espiritu del poeta ... el que alienta en estos paisajes.” El 
arte de Machado logra esta intensidad de emocién, precisamente por- 
que no la busca. Machado desdefia el énfasis, la “pose” teatral, la 
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rebusca del efecto, los acrobatismos estilisticos de la poesia del nove- 
cientos. Mientras ésta parece que se afana y se esfuerza en superar 
con su voz la voz de la vida cotidiana, Machado, en cambio, acepta 
con simplicidad el limite ordinario y baja atin de éste, refugiandose 
humildemente en los tonos mas profundos y mas graves. Su gesto es 
sobrio y mesurado; su acento, pacato y sereno. En esta atmdsfera 
de recogida intimidad, toda nota demasiado fuerte, o fuera de tono, 
seria de una estridencia insoportable. Los versos de Machado se ali- 
nean nitidos y claros como claustros y corredores de monasterio, 
donde un solo gesto demasiado libre o una palabra pronunciada en 
voz alta adquieren el aspecto de una enojosa vulgaridad. La lengua 
de Machado es de una simplicidad cristalina: se reduce a los elemen- 
tos estrictamente necesarios y rechaza todos los demas. Los versos 
son los tradicionales de la poética espafiola: el alejandrino, el dode- 
casilabo, el octosilabo. No es que éstos sean mejores, que otros que 
pudieran ser ahora nuevamente construidos. ; Pero, para qué perder 
tiempo y energia en buscarlos? 

Los versos son el instrumento, no el fin de la poesia. Lo que 
importa es que nos sintamos envueltos en la llama de la inspiracién 
musical ; y entonces, nos bastara un simple tambor para reproducir el 
ritmo de un canto apasionado. Machado ha reducido su vida exterior 
a limites de una sencillez franciscana: lo que mas le importa es no 
aumentar demasiado el equipaje que ha de estorbarle en el momento 
de embarcarse en la nave para el viaje de transito. Al par que del 
aparato externo, Machado ha hecho dejacién de los refinamientos 
culturales que constituyen el lujo del espiritu. ;Qué valen los mon- 
tones de libros encajonados en las bibliotecas? El esfuerzo secular no 
ha sobrepasado en una pulgada la sabiduria recogida por el antiguo 
poeta que dicté el primer libro del Eclesiastes, en sdlo dos versiculos : 
“Vanidad de vanidades ; toda cosa es vanidad. Los rios corren hacia 
el mar y el mar no se llena y los rios vuelven a correr por donde 
solian.” He aqui una vena de poesia de donde mana lo mas limpido 
de la lirica espafiola, las Coplas de Jorge Manrique: 


Nuestras vidas son los rios 
que van a dar a la mar, 
que es el morir. 
“Gran cantar,” exclama Machado. 
—Soledades, LIX 


“Entre los poetas mios 
tiene Manrique un altar.” 
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Cuando Machado hacia su entrada en el arte y buscaba en él su 
primera orientacién lo estético en moda era la del dionisiaco Rubén 
Dario. Dentro del alma moderna, anegada de “spleen” y torturada 
por el cilicio de su misma complicacién, Dario habia hecho resonar el 
cimbalo jocundo de su poesia. Dario era un sensual, que traia al arte 
el ingenuo estupor de los pueblos jévenes hacia todo lo que resuena y 
que brilla. Ante los ojos extaticos de los contemporaneos, Dario 
arrojaba al aire las rafagas y las chispas de admirables fuegos de 
artificio. 

Recordais la prodigiosa sugestién musical de Sonatina: 

La princesa esta triste. ; Qué tendra la princesa? 
Los suspiros se escapan de su boca de fresa, 
* que ha perdido la risa, que ha perdido el color. 
La princesa esta palida en su silla de oro. 
Esta mudo el teclado de su clave sonoro 
y en un vaso, olvidada, se desmaya una flor. 


Segtin Dario, la poesia no difiere de la musica mas que en esto: 
en que la musica adopta como medio de expresién instrumentos de 
metal o de madera, y la poesia no conoce otros instrumentos mas que 
el hombre. Machado admira estos virtuosismos musicales de Dario, 
pero no los comparte. Ciertamente la palabra es sonido; pero antes 
que sonido y sentimiento es vibracion del alma humana. La poesia no 
esta en la voz, sino en el espiritu. El elemento poético de la palabra 
coincide sélo parcialmente con su valor musical, pero sobre todo con- 
siste en su fuerza de evocacién. En virtud de esta correspondencia 
entre el sonido y el espiritu, la palabra adquiere una solemnidad reli- 
giosa. 

Nada hay que tanto ofenda a un alma delicada como el desgarra- 
miento provocado en el discurso o en la escritura por los hombres que 
no calculan su valor y administran este celosisimo patrimonio del 
espiritu con la prodigalidad de los monederos falsos que, conscientes 
del valor nulo de su moneda, la malgastan con derroche. La poesia 
no es concordancia o discordancia de sonidos ; es la busqueda de una 
expresiOn exacta y precisa que, con medida rigorosisima, corresponda 
a la onda de las vibraciones interiores. 

Para la evocacién de la vida interior, tan necesarios son los silen- 
cios como los sonidos; y a veces, los silencios tienen poder mas 
directamente sugestivo. Una concepcién tan austera de la poesia no 
admite mas formas que las liricas y entre éstas escoge las mas rapidas, 
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donde relampaguea, stbitamente una gran luz espiritual que desapa- 
rece luego, en las tinieblas nocturnas. 

La lirica no es un arte mundano, sino todo intensidad y recogi- 
miento. Es el coloquio consigo mismo de un alma saturada de eterni- 
dad. Como la religién, la poesia es un medio para llegar a aquella 
absoluta sinceridad mediante la cual el hombre, despojado de toda 
superstructura utilitaria, encuentra la intimidad de si mismo. Este 
coloquio interior, que en las conciencias mas torpes es intermitente y 
fatigoso, es perpetuo en la conciencia del poeta. La poesia es un 
fragmento de este didlogo entre la parte caduca de nosotros mismos 
con lo que en nosotros hay de eterno. 

“Quien habla solo, espera hablar a Dios un dia.” 

Ezio Levi 


UNIVERSITY OF NAPLES 
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LA CULTURA ESPANOLA EN LA EPOCA DEL 
DESCUBRIMIENTO DE AMERICA’ 


“Ahora ya se puede levantar sin cuidado, 
el telén de los siglos para ver el pasado.” 


Al aceptar la honrosa invitacién de pronunciar unas palabras ante 
vosotros, en quienes concurren tantos merecimientos y titulos, lo hice 
por dos razones: primera, por la inmerecida distincién que con ello 
se me hacia, y que yo agradezco profundamente, y después, porque 
me depara grata ocasién de expresaros mi afecto y simpatia por la 
difusién, que de manera tan laudable, dais, entre la juventud estu- 
diosa de este pais, de la lengua y de la cultura de Espafia. 

Pero, inmediatamente ocurridme, como a Gracian, que no sabia 
qué tomar o dejar para decir, que pudiera interesaros por unos 
instantes, empero, la proxima fecha del descubrimiento de América 
por un hombre extraordinario, a bordo de tres naves espafiolas, pare- 
ciéme que no seria despropésito si os hablaba de la cultura espafiola 
en la época en que se realizé la conquista del Atlantico desconocido y 
por el esfuerzo de los caudillos y de los misioneros de Espafia se em- 
prendio la civilizacioén del Nuevo Mundo. 

Después de esta brevisima introduccién a un tema que habra de 
ser tratado de rapida e incompleta manera, podria decir como Santos 
Chocano, en el prélogo de “Los Conquistadores” : “Ahora ya se puede 
levantar sin cuidado, el telén de los siglos para ver el pasado.” 

Algunos historiadores se complacen en presentar como una época 
enemiga de las artes y de las letras la del advenimiento de los Reyes 
Catdélicos al trono de Castilla y de Aragén, dando al olvido los ade- 
lantos que se lograron y las dificiles circunstancias del siglo XV. A 
sabiendas se colocan de espaldas a la historia. 

Es innegable que las luchas renovadas con nuevos vigores entre 
las villas, los nobles y los principes, por una parte, y las incursiones 
de los moros por otra, dificultaban el desenvolvimiento de la cultura 
heredada de los pasados siglos, pero no lo es menos que, si el amor 
a las letras y su cultivo habian desaparecido 0 menguado en muchas 
de las regiones de la Peninsula, las catedrales, los grandes monas- 
terios y las instituciones que de ellos dependian, ampararon y prote- 
gieron con largueza, en la medida que la inseguridad de los tiempos 


1 Read before the New York Chapter, American Association of Teachers of 
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lo permitia, a las artes y a las letras mantenidas por la savia y la 
influencia de la cultura en parte musulmana, en parte judaica y en 
parte cristiana. Sobre este tripode se levanté la cultura espafiola del 
Siglo de Oro, después de haberse fundido estos elementos de natu- 
raleza distinta. 

2Cémo injuriar los siglos de la Reconquista si legaron entre el 
fragor de una epopeya, siete veces centenaria, a la admiracién y al 
pasmo de los siglos nuevos, las obras del Rey Sabio, del Rey Con- 
quistador, del Rey Ceremonioso, de Sancho IV el Bravo, de don 
Juan Manuel, del marqués de Santillana, de don Alvaro de Luna, 
de Pedro Lépez de Ayala, de Juan de Mena, de Gonzalo de Berceo, 
de los arciprestes de Hita y de Talavera, de Raimundo Lulio, de 
Ausias March, de Jorge Manrique y de Alonso de Madrigal? 

Siglos que brindaron a la inteligencia y al deleite literario los 
Castigos e documentos, Cantigas y Querellas, Trovas y Serranillas. 
El Rimado de Palacio y el Arte de trovar, los Milagros de Nuestra 
Sefiora y el Poema o Gestas del Mio Cid, las coplas y el libro del 
buen amor, el Fuero Juzgo y las Partidas, la Conquista de Ultramar 
y el Cantar de los Doce Infantes de Lara, no pueden ser acusados 
de ignorancia porque de aquellas obras bebieron ciencia los tiempos 
inmediatos, y con aquellos escritos se amasaron las divinas formas 
cristalinas de nuestra literatura inmortal. 

En la primera mitad del siglo XV se interrumpe en los reinos 
espafioles el progreso de las letras. Las luchas armadas invadieron 
los centros del saber, y la atraccién de las batallas enerv6é los esfuer- 
zos de la inteligencia debilitando los esfuerzos culturales. La 
ciencia espafiola, como cansada de la carrera hecha, permanecia en 
reposo; pero aquel estado era como una callada preparacién y una 
esperanza de nuevos alientos, y como la aurora del mas esplendoroso 
periodo de las artes, de las letras y de la ciencia espafiolas ; el reinado 
de los Reyes Catdlicos. 

Don Fernando, que fué lanzado desde sus primeros afios al campo 
de la lucha, era mas guerrero que literato, y gustaba mas de la politica 
que de la ciencia. Su formaci6n intelectual era incompleta; su prin- 
cipal escuela fué la guerra, pero jamas se opuso a obra alguna de 
caracter literario y cientifico, y movido por el ejemplo de su esposa 
Dofia Isabel, la madre de América, honr6é con su presencia las aulas 
de Valladolid y de Alcala. 

Dofia Isabel tenia ascendencia literaria por parte de su padre, el 
Rey don Juan II de Castilla, de quien dice Pérez de Guzman que era 
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hombre que hablaba cuerda e razonadamente, e habia conoscimiento 
de los hombres para entender cual fablaba mejor e mas atento e mas 
gracioso ... sabia fablar e entender latin, placianle muchos libros e 
historias, oia muy de grado los decires rimados e conoscia los vicios 
dellos; habia gran placer en oir palabras alegres e bien apuntadas, e 
aun e mesmo las sabia decir; sabia del arte de la musica, cantaba e 
tafiia muy bien. ... 

A un rey del siglo XV no se le podia pedir mas. 

Pasemos por alto los afios de don Enrique, hermano de Isabel, 
que tuvo que consentir en la jura de su hermana, porque su esposa, 
Dofia Juana de Portugal “de un afio a esta parte non ha usado lim- 
piamente de su persona,” como se dijo en los toros de Guisando, y 
entremos de lleno en los anales del reinado de Isabel, la Catélica. Al 
heredar la corona de Castilla y de Le6én, a la muerte de su hermano 
Enrique, ella, que habia sido educada solicitamente por su madre en 
los castigos de Madrigal y de Arévalo, se dedicé con entusiasmo a 
fomentar los estudios, al mismo tiempo que purificaba con su ejem- 
plo y autoridad el ambiente de la Corte. 

Los nobles de Espafia, como todos los de Europa en aquella época, 
que tenian por maxima que la profesién de las letras era perjudicial 
a las virtudes militares, en presencia del ejemplo de la reina, reaccio- 
naron contra sus costumbres y torciendo el curso del sentido popular 
tomaron modelo de lo que hacia la reina convertida en espejo de sus 
vasallos. Habia cumplido ya los cuarenta afios de edad cuando se 
dedicé al estudio de la lengua latina bajo la direccién de Dofia Beatriz 
Galindo, porque esa lengua era la que la Iglesia empleaba en su 
liturgia, las universidades en las aulas, las cancillerias en los asuntos 
diplomaticos la que predominaba en los libros, y aun cuando no Ilegé 
a poseerla de manera perfecta la entendia lo suficiente para hablarla, 
como entendia y hablaba otros idiomas. 

Hernando del Pulgar asegura que “fablaba muy bien, y era de 
tan excelente ingenio que en comin de tantos e tan arduos negocios 
como tenia en la gobernacién de los reinos, se did al trabajo de apren- 
der las letras latinas e alcanzé en tiempo de un afio saber dellas tanto 
que entendia cualquier fabla e escritura latina.” 

En su biblioteca, muy reducida por cierto, figuraban libros de 
Virgilio, Tito Livio, Cicerén, Plutarco, Vegecio y Quinto Curcio, y 
las obras de Aristételes y Jenofonte. William Prescott dice que en 
las paginas gastadas de esos libros se descubria el uso que de ellos 
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hacia la reina, y que no estaban en su libreria como objetos de 
adorno. 

El llamamiento de sabios extranjeros contribuyé al adelanto de 
la cultura porque los artistas y maestros del Renacimiento, que ya 
florecia en Italia, imprimieron su sello a las nuevas producciones 
espafiolas. Algunos historiadores teniendo en cuenta la presencia de 
jovenes espafioles en las universidades de Padua y de Bolonia en el 
siglo XIV, que a principios del siguiente se traducian ya en Castilla 
los clasicos latinos y la Divina Comedia del Dante, y que la Corte 
de Napoles bajo el reinado de Alfonso V de Aragon que se hacia leer 
la Eneida mientras comia, rivalizaba en esplendor y gusto con la de 
los Médicis de Florencia, deducen de todo esto que Espafia estaba 
iniciada en el Renacimiento casi desde su aparicién en Italia. 

Podriamos decir que tal afirmacion es aceptable, en cuanto a las 
letras, pero no en cuanto a las artes, sobre todo en lo que se refiere 
a la arquitectura. En 1484 lIlegaron a Espafia el siciliano, Lucio 
Marineo Siculo, bajo los auspicios de Don Fadrique Enriquez, Almi- 
rante de Castilla, y el lombardo Pedro Martir de Angleria que se 
presenté con una recomendacién del Conde de Tendilla, embajador 
de Espafia en Roma. 

Marineo Siculo fué maestro de don Alfonso de Aragon, hijo bas- 
tardo del rey, y Pedro Martir tuvo por discipulos a don Juan de 
Portugal, duque de Braganza, y a don Alfonso, duque de Villa- 
hermosa, primo del rey. El principe don Juan, hijo de los Reyes 
Catdlicos, tuvo por maestro a Fray Diego de Deza, protector de 
Colon ; la infanta Isabel recibid lecciones de Antonio Geraldino, y las 
otras hijas de los reyes estudiaron con Alejandro Geraldino, hermano 
de Antonio. En el latin sobresalieron dofia Juana y dofia Catalina, y 
alcanzaron tales conocimientos en esa lengua que dofia Juana, cuando 
estaba en Flandes, respondia en latin a los discursos que se le hacian 
y a las representaciones que llegaban a ella, y Erasmo calificaba a 
dofia Catalina, que después se casé con Enrique VIII de Inglaterra, 
como “egregiamente docta.” 

No satisfecha la reina con proporcionar tales maestros a sus hijos, 
fund6 en el palacio real una escuela o seminario de nobles bajo la 
direccién de Pedro Martir y de Marineo Siculo en donde estudiaban, 
juntamente con el principe don Juan, los jévenes de las ilustres 
familias, como los Girén, los Silva, los Mendoza, los Fajardo, los 
Alba, los Cordoba y los Priego, y, a imitacién de los reyes, todos 
procuraban fomentar los estudios. 
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Esta influencia real hizo escribir a Lucena esta expresiva frase: 
“Lo que los reyes fasen todos lo ensayamos de lo faser ; si en bueno, 
por placer a nos mesmos, si es malo, por aplascer a ellos. Jugaba 
el rey, todos tahures ; estudia la reyna, somos agora estudiantes.” 

Y en este sentido agrega GOmez Manrique: 


Que los reyes son padrones 
de los cuales trasladamos 
los trages, las condiciones, 
las virtudes, las pasiones, 
si son errados, erramos. 


Dofia Isabel parecia recordar constantemente aquellas palabras 
de Alfonso el Sabio: “E aun deben los reyes honrar e amar a los 
maestros de los grandes saberes ... por cuyo consejo se mantienen e 
se enderezan muchas vegadas los reinos.” 

Varios literatos agradecidos a la proteccién que les dispensaha 
dedicaronle sus obras ; Alonso de Baena le dedicé un diccionario y la 
traduccién de Josefo, Diego de Varela su Crénica, Antonio de Ne- 
brija su Arte de Latin y castellano, Rodrigo de Santaella el Vocabu- 
lario, Alonso de Cérdoba las Tablas Astronémicas, Diego de Almela 
las Crénicas de Espaiia, Juan del Encina el Cancionero y Hernando 
Pérez del Pulgar la Historia de los Reyes Moros de Granada y los 
Claros Varones de Castilla, y con el beneplacito real se emprendieron 
los trabajos de traducir las obras de Julio César, Juvenal, Salustio, 
el Dante, Petrarca y los libros filoséficos de Erasmo. 

Ademas de la biblioteca real, que mas tarde la reina regalé al 
convento de San Juan de los Reyes de Toledo, fueron famosas en 
aquel tiempo las del marqués de Villena, del duque de Calabria, de 
los condes de Benavente y de Haro, y del marqués de Santillana. 

La aficién de la reina a los estudios y la predileccién con que 
miraba a los sabios y a los artistas movid a muchos de la nobleza a 
que dejada la ociosidad, se dedicasen al cultivo de las letras y de la 
ciencia, el marqués de Denia no se avergonzé de aprender latin a la 
edad de sesenta afios, y los hijos del duque de Alba y del conde Haro 
y de Paredes desempefiaron con notable lucimiento catedras mas 
tarde en la nueva universidad de Alcala. Y este amor y proteccién 
de los monarcas a los estudios favoreciéd el cultivo delicado y 
constante de la literatura, eminentemente patridtica y sinceramente 
religiosa. Los principales temas de inspiracién fueron casi siempre 
las hazafias de los ejércitos y los héroes de la Reconquista en sus 
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luchas contra la morisma, y asi los cantares de gesta prepararon 
aquella espléndida floracién de la literatura castellana del Siglo de 
Oro que llegé a las mas altas cumbres de la belleza y de la feliz 
expresién en alas del genio de Cervantes, de la cristalina delicadeza 
de Fray Luis de Leon, del sdlido clasicismo del Padre Granada, de 
la divina suavidad de Santa Teresa, y de la insaciable dulzura del 
mistico San Juan de la Cruz. 

Entre las mujeres literatas de aquella época debemos recordar a 
Lucia Medrano que explicaba los clasicos latinos en Salamanca, 
Juana Contreras de Segovia, Isabel de Vergara, la poetisa Isabel 
Lora, y la hija de Antonio de Nebrija que le sucedié en la catedra de 
Alcala. Dofia Maria Pacheco, la garrida esposa del comunero Juan 
de Padilla, y la duquesa de Monteagudo, hijas del conde de Tendilla, 
dieron esplendor literario a la familia de los Mendoza, ilustre en la 
cultura espafiola desde los dias del marqués de Santillana, esplendor 
que llegé a ellas pasando por el Gran Cardenal de Espafia y por don 
Diego Huertado de Mendoza. 

Por todas partes vidse aparecer una generacién espontanea de 
ingenios y de talentos que hizo exclamar a Erasmo: “En Espafia en 
el transcurso de pocos afios se han llevado los estudios clasicos a tan 
gran altura que, no solo deben excitar la admiracién de las mas cultas 
naciones de Europa, sino servirles de modelo.” 

Dojia Isabel se hallaba tan informada del valer de las personas, 
que, al hacer los nombramientos, solia decir a sus secretarios: “pon a 
fulano que en tal ocasién dio muestras de ciencia,” y sabido es que 
nunca se equivoco aquella mujer extraordinaria. 

En cuanto a Castilla dejé de ser verdad aquello de un poeta del 
siglo XIV: 

Sea un ome nescio e rudo labrador 
los dineros le fasen fidalgo e sabidor ; 
cuanto mas algo tiene, tanto es mas de valor. 
El que non ha dineros non es de si sefior. 


Al contrario, dice Fernandez de Oviedo: “Aquel tiempo fué 
aureo e de justicia, e el que la tenia valiale.” 

Debe notarse, sin embargo, que ninguno de los colegios Ilamados 
mayores se debié a la iniciativa de la Corona, sino a esfuerzos e 
interés de particulares, de los municipios o de la Iglesia. Bastaba el 
ejemplo real, y este ejemplo se traducia en las obras que salian de 
las entrafias del pueblo. No ha podido demostrarse criticamente que 
se deba a Dofia Isabel la universidad de Avila establecida por algun 
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tiempo en el palacio real, y después en el convento de los dominicos 
de Santo Tomas. 

Pero otra circunstancia contribuyé al desarrollo de la cultura 
espafiola a fines del siglo XV. El advenimiento de Fernando y de 
Isabel al trono coincide con la introduccién en Espafia de la im- 
prenta. 

Créese que la imprenta lleg6 a Espafia en 1474 y que la primera 
ciudad que la poseyé fué Valencia, porque existe un libro impreso 
en aquella ciudad en esa fecha. Sin embargo, creen otros que no fué 
Valencia, sino Barcelona, la primera ciudad de Espafia que la tuvo, 
y aducen en su apoyo un optsculo impreso en 1468. Algunas ciu- 
dades como Zaragoza, Sevilla, Zamora, Salamanca, Burgos, Madrid, 
Tarragona y Murcia poseyeron imprentas traidas de Alemania y 
algunos monasterios las poseian desde 1491. Existian imprentas am- 
bulantes que unas veces imprimian en las ciudades y otras en los 
castillos cuando se trataba de obras locales. Se sabe que en 1503, el 
monasterio de Monserrat presté su imprenta al de Ripoll para im- 
primir la Regla de San Benito. 

Sin el apoyo de los reyes no hubiera logrado la imprenta el des- 
arrollo que adquirié en Espafia, pues las Cortes de Toledo celebra- 
das en 1477, presididas por la reina Isabel, por una carta de orden 
eximieron del pago de alcabalas, almorifazgos y otras gabelas al 
impresor de Murcia. Teodorico Aleman, por ser “uno de los princi- 
pales inventores y factores del arte de hacer libros de molde y correr 
muchos peligros de la mar para traerlos a Espafia,” e iguales con- 
cesiones se hicieron al librero de Florencia, Antonio Cortés y a 
Melchor Garricio de Milan. Mas tarde, en 1480, se eximieron de 
derechos a todos los libros que llegasen a Espafia consignando con 
satisfaccién que “de pocos dias a esta parte algunos mercaderes 
nuestros, naturales y extranjeros, han traido y cada dia traen libros 
muchos y buenos.” El primer libro clasico que se imprimié fué el 
Salustio, en 1475, y en 1478 en Valencia se imprimié por primera 
vez la biblia traducida al lemosin, por fray Bonifacio Ferer. En esas 
dos obras se emplearon caracteres géticos, como en toda Europa, pero 
fueron muy pronto substituidos por los de escritura latina. 

En cuanto a la arquitectura, Espafia en el siglo XV hizo algo 
mas que aprovecharse de los elementos géticos de la época, porque 
creé una arquitectura propia y lo logré con espléndida gallardia con 
las magnificas obras que aun hoy presentan problemas de técnica que 
no han sido satisfactoriamente resueltos. En la mayor parte de los 
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edificios de estilo gético espafiol predomina la inspiracién alemana 
modificada por una serie de variantes y combinaciones de los motivos 
de ornamentacién, introduciéndose las balaustradas caladas, los pa- 
neles terminados en arcos trebolados, y distribuyendo profusamente 
escudos y calados ventanales de finisimas columnas intermedias. 

Tales eran los principales elementos de la arquitectura espafiola 
durante los reinados de Juan II, de Enrique IV, y de los Reyes 
Catdélicos, arquitectura excéntrica y caprichosa muchas veces, pero 
prodiga en suntuosidad y pompa que fingié en las paredes de las 
capillas ricos bordados tendidos de arriba abajo, en las portadas 
fantasticas y sutiles decoraciones de encaje, en las fachadas para- 
mentos de brocado y tapices, y en las altas torres estalactitas de 
cristal. 

Pero el estilo clasico, genuino, nacional, claramente definido, apa- 
recié cuando adquiridas irquezas y poderio, amansado el orgullo 
anarquico de los nobles, derrotado el islamismo en Granada, abierta 
la ruta de América, robustecida la autoridad real y reunidas en un 
cetro las coronas de Castilla y de Aragon, Espafia, pensando en si 
misma y en la misién providencial histérica de su destino, encauzd 
sus energias vitales y anud6 todos sus entusiasmos y encumbro todos 
los patridticos ideales porque habia llegado para ella la hora de la 
gloria. 

Tal era el estado de la cultura espafiola cuando el destino guid 
hacia las rutas del Nuevo Mundo las naves de Colon, y a partir del 
descubrimiento de América y de su conquista y civilizacién cristiana, 
Espafia vacié en las tierras descubiertas lo mejor que tenia en hom- 
bres y en instituciones y sobre las ruinas de los siglos, levanté los 
monumentos de su fuerza y de su espiritu que permanecen en pie, 
después de haberse desligado politicamente de la antigua metrdpoli 
las que hoy son las jévenes reptblicas hispanoamericanas. 


Marcia ROSSELL 
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ERRORS IN BIOGRAPHIES OF GALDOS 


The common opinion to the effect that Galddés’ life is lacking 
in biographical surprises because of the rather secluded and even 
tenor of his ways is not borne out in most of the accounts of his 
career. If his life was tranquil and uneventful, not so are the treat- 
ments of it by biographers and editors. The investigator who com- 
pares these treatments with the facts and with one another meets 
hazardous guesses, contradictions, misstatements, and carelessness at 
every turn. Don Miguel Artigas’ observation, “bien es cierto que 
tarda a salir de plumas espafiolas un libro completo y serio sobre 
Pérez Galdés,”* applies to foreign writers as well as to Spaniards. 
Nobody, so far as I know, has as yet written a complete study of 
Galdés, in spite of his high position in Spanish letters, that combines 
accuracy of fact with discriminating, impartial judgment. 

Errors of fact regarding the life of Galddés still occur with dis- 
concerting frequency in recent discussions. Errors that should have 
been outlawed long ago are still reproduced as matters of fact. 
Though some of them are of little moment, many of them vitally 
affect our understanding of the man whom literary leaders of today 
in Spain and the Spanish-Ameican countries affectionately term 
“the master.” 

The principal errors noted for the purposes of the present article 
have to do with the following subjects: the date of Galdés’ birth, his 
interest in his native land, his standing as a student, his journalistic 
experience, his earliest contacts with the drama and the theater, his 
knowledge of aristocratic society, the rapidity with which he wrote, 
and the dates of some of his works and of a few incidents in his life. 

The correct date of Galdés’ birth is now known to have been 
May 10, 1843. Until recently the year 1845 was almost universally 
accepted and has prevailed in the majority of scholarly works, en- 
cyclopedias, and biographical notices in textbooks printed prior to 
Galdés’ death. The correct date was published by Olmet and Garcia 
Carraffa in 1912 in their biography of Galdés,’ written down from 


1 Miguel Artigas, Menéndez y Pelayo (Santander, 1927), p. 171. 

2 One of the first textbooks published in the United States with the correct 
date, if not the very first, is Mariucha, edited in 1920 by Professor S. Griswold 
Morley ; see p. vii. 

8 Luis Antén del Olmet and Arturo Garcia Carraffa, Galdés (Madrid, 1912), 
p. 23. 
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interviews with the then blind novelist, was used by Don Antonio 
Maura in his address before the Spanish Academy, is given in the 
memorial volume entitled Necrologia, which occupies a conspicuous 
place in Galdds’ villa “San Quintin” at Santander, and is found on 
the commemorative plaque fixed in the facade of the house at No. 23 
of the Calle del Cano, Las Palmas, Canary Islands, where Galdés 
was born.* Nevertheless, the older, incorrect date of Galdés birth 
continues to appear in books that are frequently consulted.® 

To “Clarin,” the intimate friend, ardent admirer, and biographer 
of Galdés is undoubtedly due to the persistence of the error as to 
Galdés’ birth-year. Further investigation was hardly likely to be 
thought necessary after “Clarin’s” positive statement, strengthened 
by his report of Galdés’ own words: 


Nacié donde queda dicho, en Las Palmas, el 10 de Mayo de 1845; de 
modo que, segin él confiesa entre suspiros, pronto cumplira cuarenta y 
cuatro afios.® 


“Clarin’s” biography appeared originally in 1889. It was composed 
immediately upon his acquisition of the scanty personal data that 
Galdés saw fit to divulge and seemed as authoritative as anything that 
Galdés himself might have committed to the printed page. The 
double error is puzzling, but it is possible that Galdés, in a moment 
of absent-mindedness, may have misinformed his journalistic friend. 
Dates and chronology in general, except where verifiable through 
published references, were not Galdés’ strong point any more than 
“Tito’s,” the narrator of the last series of the Episodios nacionales— 
in many ways the most autobiographical of Galdos’ novels. 
Through “Clarin,” likewise, the impression has been spread 


¢ Through the American vice-consul at Las Palmas, Professor S. Griswold 
Morley was informed that the following inscription appears on the plaque: 
En esta casa nacié y vivid D. Benito Pérez Galdés el dia 10 de Mayo de 1843. 
As a minor instance of the variations met in Galdosian data, Don Roberto 
Castrovido’s version of the plaque is here given: Aqui nacié Pérez Galdés, la 
gloria més grande y mas legitima y més universal de las islas Canarias (in 
Benito Pérez Galdés [n.d.], p. 12). 

5Cf. Aubrey F. G. Bell, Contemporary Spanish Literature (New York, 
1925), p. 303; Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th edition, new volume III, p. 75; 
cf., also, the school edition of Gloria, by Krappe and Levin (The Century 
Company, New York, 1927), p. vii. 

®Leopoldo Alas (“Clarin”), Obras completas, tomo I, Galdés (Madrid, 
1912), p. 11. 
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abroad that Galdés, for some unaccountable reason, has in his works 
shown himself totally indifferent to his native land, the Canary 
Islands: 


“Jamas ha colocado la accién de sus novelas en su tierra, ni hay un solo 
episodio o digresién que alla nos Ileve. ...” 


In this instance “Clarin” is both right and wrong. Galdés has not 
chosen the Canary Islands as the scene of any of his fiction, nor does 
he describe the country of his birth. He does, however, take us there 
at least once through the conversation of some of the characters in 
chapter xxx of La de Bringas, which was published five years before 
“Clarin’s” biography. But, in general, the ordinary reader of Galdés 
who may be somewhat familiar with the tropical charm of the islands 
and with enough of their history to know that the great Lord Nelson 
was once repulsed by the doughty guanches would be justified in 
the belief that some undiscovered sorrow or frustrated ambition em- 
bittered Galdés to the point of consigning the Fortunate Isles, as 
“Clarin” suggests, to the bottom of the ocean and to total oblivion. 
Yet an attentive persual of Galdés novels and of his biographers 
proves that he referred fairly frequently to the Canary Islands and 
to some of their inhabitants, that he frequented the society of his 
paisanos as long as he lived, and represents one of his most auto- 
biographical characters as closely associated with a guanche,® that he 
revisited the islands after his first departure, that he appreciated the 
honors done him by his countrymen, and that his feeling for his 
homeland was always cordial. The pride of his countrymen in his 
labors and their affection for him are evidenced by the banquets and 
presents offered him by them, the memorial plaque on the house 
where he was born, and the statue erected to him in Las Palmas. 

The scholastic abilities of Galdés have been variously appraised. 
At home, in the Canary Islands, according to Don Rafael Mesa, 
Galdés first attended the school kept by Sefior Mesa’s father and 
was a poor student (mal estudtante). 


7 Ibid., p. 17. 

® Cf. La de Bringas (Madrid, 1906), pp. 156, 171-72; El 19 de Marzo y el 
2 de Mayo (Madrid, 1922), p. 211; Amadeo I (Madrid, 1910) pp. 8, 15, 44, 45, 54, 
etc.; Antonio Maura, Necrologia de D. Benito Pérez Galdés, discurso pronun- 
ciado en la Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid, 1920), p. 8; Olmet and Garcia 
Carraffa, op. cit., pp. 21, 52, 140, 155, 164. I should add that in my edition of 
La loca de la casa (1924), I, too, accepted “Clarin’s” statement. 
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No era travieso, sino, al contrario, muy décil. Pero no habia medio de 
que estudiase.° 


Whether or not Sefior Mesa’s testimony can be taken seriously is 
doubtful, for Don Juan Verde Rodriguez, Galddés’ son-in-law, has 
informed me that Galdés did not attend the elder Mesa’s school at 
all, but on the contrary received his earliest education in an English 
school, with the result that as a child he spoke English more fluently 
than Spanish. Galddés’ statement to Olmet and Garcia Carraffa is to 
the same effect.*® On the topic of his scholastic progress, Galdés 
remarked to “Clarin” that he had studied at the Instituto de Las 
Palmas “con bastante aprovechamiento.” Later, as is agreed by all 
the intimate friends of Galdés, he performed his law-school tasks 
without enthusiasm, though he declares that the courses in Latin 
literature under Camis and in history under Fernando Castro gave 
him genuine pleasure. Finally, Don Antonio Maura, a personal friend 
of Galdés, his attorney in the troublesome and expensive lawsuit over 
the publication of his works, and the reactionary political leader who 
helped drive Galdds into the fold of the Republican-Socialists, asserts 
that Galdés 


nunca emprendié verdaderos estudios de materia alguna; todas sus afi- 
ciones y sus curiosidades se sacrificaron al devotisimo hojear su libro 


magno, la Summa enciclopédica, es decir, la vida de los hombres, al socie- 
dad humana. ...4 


That Galdés was not a scholar in the technical, academic sense 
is quite certain. He did not devote himself to a restricted field and 
cultivate it exclusively. But he was exceedingly well informed in 
many branches of learning and art, absorbed details easily, and 
reasoned logically about the subjects with which he was familiar. 
His modesty alone causes him to speak somewhat slightingly of what 
he had learned as a student in the Canary Islands. English and 
French he “possessed.” The technique of drawing and painting he 
understood thoroughly, as his sketches that are preserved at “San 
Quintin” and his illustrations for some of his Episodios nacionales 
demonstrate. In the Canaries, too, he probably acquired the major 
part of the nautical vocabulary that he handles in many of his novels 
with the skill of an old salt. Ceramics, which for many years were 


® Roberto Castrovido, op. cit., p. 12. 
10 Olmet and Garcia Carraffa, op. cit., p. 24. 
11 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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his hobby, he collected diligently and with discrimination. The his- 
tory of modern Spanish politics was an open book to him, and he 
moves about in the welter of political movements, maneuvers, and 
personalities as if in his native element. Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell 
points out that 


Equipped with sound general knowledge, especially in medicine and 
astronomy, this industrious Spanish Balzac traveled over Spain, observing 
keenly and filling in his notes with his acute reading of history.* 


He had read widely in literature and the arts, as the volumes pub- 
lished after his death by Don Alberto Ghiraldo amply testify.** His 
theory of history, scattered through all his works, is, I venture to 
say, worthy of the serious consideration of advanced scientific stu- 
dents of history. The history, manners, and customs of the capital 
he knew so intimately that Mesonero Romanos himself marveled at 
his broad and accurate Ciencia de Madrid.** Above all, the history 
of Spain during the nineteenth century was nothing short of genuine 
research for Galdds. 


“Old charters, old letters, old newspapers were collected by him with 
the minuteness of a German archivist; no novelist was ever more thor- 
oughly equipped as regards the details of his period.”*® 

“Sin ser historiador de profesién, ha reunido el mas copioso archivo 
de documentos sobre‘la vida moral de Espafia en el siglo XIX.” 


The constancy and patience with which Galdés followed the checkered 
history of the Spain of his country, consulting old files, interviewing 
eyewitnesses like Mesonero Romanos, pencil in hand,’’ and, where 
possible, verifying conflicting accounts, unquestionably constitutes 
scholarship of a high order. Maura’s assertion that Galdés never 


12 Op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

18 Cf, especially Arte y critica (Madrid, 1923); Nuestro teatro (Madrid, 
1923) ; Cronicén (Madrid, n.d.) ; Toledo, originally published in 1870 in the 
Revista de Espafia and recently reprinted, with a Prologue by Don Alberto 
Ghiraldo dated 1924. 

14 Cf. “Clarin,” op. cit., p. 33. 

15 Article written by Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edi- 
tion, Vols. 21-22, p. 139. 

16 Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios de critica literaria (quinto serie, Madrid, 
1908), p. 125 (in his address before the Spanish Academy, February 7, 1897). 

17 Cf. Mesonero Romanos, Panorama matritense, Madrid; p. 8 of the intro- 
duction, “Desde su despacho,” written by the son of Mesonero Romanos under 
date of February, 1925. 
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engaged in real studies of any subject is very wide of the mark, in- 
deed, and can be disproved by reference to any of the forty-six’® 
volumes of the Episodios nacionales. 

The numerous affirmations regarding the brevity of Galddés’ 
journalistic career are all inexact.’*® Equally inexact are the state- 
ments that Galdés began his newspaper writing after coming to 
Madrid.** As a matter of fact, Galdés had made a start in journal- 
ism while still living in Las Palmas. 


Escribi—nos dijo Galdés—unos cuantos articulos en un periédico que 
se titulaba El Pais y en otro cuyo titulo era El Eco de ... no recuerdo 
de qué; pero nada conservo de aquellos infantiles ensayos, ni me he cui- 
dado nunca de recogerlos.”* 


For ten years he was a correspondent of La Prensa of Buenos Aires. 
His Cronicén, published in book form after his death, contains news- 
paper articles composed between 1883 and 1890, including such 
excellent pieces of reporting as “El crimen de la calle de Fuencarral” 
and “El crimen del cura Galeote.” The posthumous volume entitled 
Arte y critica contains examples of his newspaper work dated as 
late as 1894. Thus, instead of a brief sally into journalism, Galdés’ 
newspaper experience embraces nearly thirty years from the time 
that he began writing for the Madrid papers, and a longer period if 
we take into account his maiden efforts in the Canary Islands. 

The misconceptions arising from erroneous ideas on the score of 
Galdés’ earliest dramatic work and his knowledge of the theater 
have been positively harmful to his dramatic reputation. Though, as 
Professor Miguel Romera-Navarro notes in his Historia de la litera- 
tura espaiiola, “Benavente le considera uno de los mayores drama- 
turgos de los tiempos modernos,” critics and historians of Spanish 
literature seem but too ready to point out flaws in Galddés’ plays and 


to treat Galdés, the dramatist, as a clumsy tyro who never took the 


18 Not fifty-six, as stated by Professor George T. Northup, An Introduc- 
tion to Spanish Literature (University of Chicago Press, 1925), p. 371. 

19 Cf. Maura, op. cit., p. 9; Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Historia de la literatura 
espafiola (octava edicién, Madrid), p. 533; Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edi- 
tion, Vols. 21-22, p. 139; A. R. Marsh, Introduction to the school edition of 
Dotia Perfecta (Ginn & Company, Boston, 1897), p. ix. 

20 Cf. S. G. Morley, Introduction to Mariucha (D. C. Heath & Company, 
1921), p. vii; Maura, op. cit., p. 8. 

21 Olmet and Garcia Carraffa, op. cit., p. 25. 
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trouble to learn the conditions under which modern dramas have to 
be presented on the stage of today. 

Excluding the early unpublished plays and the unfinished play 
Los bandidos, worked over into the comedy Antén Caballero by the 
Quintero brothers and first performed December 16, 1921, Galdés’ 
production of completed, genuine, and regularly published dramas 
numbers twenty-one. Don Miguel Romera-Navarro, nevertheless, 
while omitting all mention of the two early plays and the unfinished 
Los bandidos, credits Galdés with twenty-two dramas, the first being 
Realidad and the last, Santa Juana de Castilla.** This total apparently 
counts among Galdoés’ dramatic works Zaragoza, an opera, in which 
Galdés’ share was limited to the writing of the scenario.”* It is not 
included in Cotarelo’s Catdélogo sincrénico de las obras de Don Benito 
Pérez Galdés, appended to Maura’s Necrologia, nor in Olmet and 
Garcia Carraffa’s “lista completa de las obras de Galddés.” 

Though Zaragoza has no rightful place in the catalogue of 
Galdés’ dramas, there seems to be no legitimate reason for omitting 
from the list his two earliest plays, nor even his incomplete play, 
which was far enough advanced to enable the Quinteros to finish 
and produce it. The history of the dramatic development of Galddés 
demands, in reality, that the two early plays in verse, written at the 
very beginning of Galdos’ literary career, when his heart was set on 
securing fame through the drama rather than through the novel, be 
considered with the respect accorded to his other works. The mere 
fact that in La expulsién de los moriscos and El hombre fuerte Gal- 
dés attempted poetic drama is of special significance on account of 
the nearly total absence of original verse in his entire later produc- 
tion and the charge that he was conspicuously lacking in the lyrical 
qualities—qualities that are ordinarily regarded as essential to the 
composition of poetic dramas. 

Thus far, then, Galdés’ plays will be seen to number twenty-four, 
and not twenty-two. But if we add another early play, also in verse, 
which has not, to my knowledge, been mentioned in the biographies 
of Galdés and only once in any of the regular literary or linguistic 
periodicals,** we find that the total dramatic production of Galdés 


22M. Romera-Navarro, Historia de la literatura espatiola (New York, 
1928), pp. 580 and 582. 

23 S. Griswold Morley, op. cit., p. xl. 

24 Cf. the article “The Casa Museo Galdés—For Sale?” by J. Warshaw, in 
Hispania, October, 1927, p. 232. 
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amounts to twenty-five plays. The play in question, Quien mal hace, 
bien no espere, was Galdds’ first dramatic venture and takes prece- 
dence in point of time over his other early plays in verse. A fairly 
detailed description of it is given on page 44 of the volume Necrologia 
de B. Pérez Galdés, which is open to the inspection of visitors at 
“San Quintin.”** 

That Galdés’ knowledge of the drama and the theater was much 
more comprehensive and much less intermittent than “Clarin” 
avers,”* I expect to be able to demonstrate in another paper. Suffice 
it for the present to call attention to the collection of his dramatic 
articles published under the title Nuestro teatro, and to the observa- 
tion of Don Roberto Castrovido, a lifelong friend of Galddés: 


Tavole siempre aficién al espectaculo escénico, y no sdélo gusté de ver 
funciones, sino de escribirlas.?* 


Galdés’ supposed lack of familiarity with the modern Spanish 
stage is but one of the deficiencies for which he has been strongly 
criticised. Having no intimate acquaintance with contemporary de- 
velopments in the theater, according to his critics, he is represented 
as intruding within a circle from which his assiduous labors as a 
novelist naturally excluded him. Similarly, having no close contacts 
with the higher social classes, how could he expect to portray with 
convincing fidelity the life of the Spanish aristocracy? In no uncer- 
tain terms Don Antonio Maura declares that Galddés had virtually no 
relations with people of the higher social classes and that he gives 
them practically no place in his works: 


Porque era fidelisimo a su postulado y cifraba en el natural, segin los 
términos pictéricos, en la observacién directa de la realidad, la inspiracién 
tinica de sus obras literarias, de éstas ha quedado casi por entero excluida 
una zona social que los habitos y los absorbentes trabajos de Galdés no le 
consintieron frecuentar, ni conocer de cerca: las clases aristocraticas, y la 
manera suya de ver, entender y practicar la vida.?* 


Not quite so trenchant, “Clarin” appears to corroborate Maura’s as- 


25 Quien mal hace, bien no espere was written about 1861, before Galddés 
left his home for Madrid, and therefore antedates La expulsién de los moriscos, 
which Cotarelo designates as Galdés’ “primera obra dramatica” (see Maura, 
op. cit., p. 22, note 2). 

26 “Clarin,” op. cit., pp. 232-33. 

27 Roberto Castrovido, op. cit., p. 33. 

28 Maura, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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sertion, but mentions, nevertheless, that Galdés was on good terms 
with members of the aristocracy.”® 

The natural inference to be drawn from Maura’s words is that 
Galdés could not have presented aristocratic life as it really was—a 
criticism formerly leveled against Disraeli in England. As to the 
absence of high society from Galdés’ novels and plays, any reader 
who is fairly familiar with the wide range of characters created by 
Galdés can judge for himself how much weight is to be given to 
Maura’s contention. 

In reality, the aristocracy of Spain, such as it has been in all its 
mixed aspects in modern times, appears to enjoy in Galdés’ populous 
pages a representation proportional to its numbers and its influence 
in Spanish affairs. Galdés describes it circumstantially, not once, but 
over and over again. Whether the characterization is realistic and 
accurate or merely conventional and artificial, it is hard for a for- 
eigner to say. There are, however, Spaniards who differ radically 
with Maura in their opinion as to Galdés’ ability to paint the aristoc- 
racy, and there seems to be no reason for assuming that their estimate 
in this respect is less reliable than Maura’s, who, it may be added, 
belonged to the middle class, like Galdés himself. Don Guillermo 
Dendariena, for example, highly praises Galddés for his picture of 
aristocratic life in Madrid: 


“La nobleza y la aristocracia madrilefia estan analizadas con fidelidad 
absoluta, mas que en las novelas, en los Episodios nacionales de Galdds. 
En ellos si que podemos decir que existe un estudio acabado y escrupuloso 
del Madrid pintoresco, variado y seductor, del siglo pasado.” 


“Amaranta es la representacién genuina de aquella aristocracia que 
rodeaba a Godoy y a Maria Luisa.... Tiene este tipo, magistralmente 
descrito por la pluma de Galdés, toda la prestancia noble y suntuosa de los 
encumbrados en la época de entonces, descendientes directos de las anti- 
guas casas solariegas espafiolas, tan ilustres como rancias. ...”*° 


To explain to ourselves Maura’s dictum, it is probably well to 
bear in mind the opposition between Maura, the conservative, reac- 


29 “Carin,” op. cit., p. 29: “Saben todos también que Galdés no es amigo 
de exhibiciones ni reclamos, que se retira temprano, no va al teatro, que le da 
jaqueca; ni tampoco frecuenta lo que Ilamamos el gran mundo, aunque tiene 
buenas relaciones en las clases mas altas ...” 

80 Guillermo Dendariena, Galdés, su genio; su espiritualidad; su grandeza 
(Madrid, 1922), pp. 14 and 15. 
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tionary leader, and Galddés, one of the spokesmen of the Republican- 
Socialist party. Maura evidently saw in Galdés a blind partisan of 
the working classes whose eyes were closed, both through prejudice 
and through ignorance, to the more admirable intellectual and senti- 
mental qualities of the socially superior classes. It is entirely probable 
that to him, and to many other Spaniards, Galdés seemed so deeply 
immersed in the life and fate of the poor and downtrodden that he 
could not have allowed himself the opportunity of studying any other 
segment of society. Yet Maura was well aware that Galdés did not 
habitually live among laborers, beggars, and majos, that his daily life 
was spent among writers, artists, journalists, and political personages, 
and that he was as well qualified to portray the aristocratic side of 
society through such dealings as he had with it—witness his interview 
in Paris with Isabel de Borbén—as he was to reconstructing from 
necessarily random, though intent, observation the burdens, the 
squalor, the domestic irregularities, the generosity, the humor, and 
the aspirations of the denizens of the lower levels. Imaginative 
novelists of genius have not always lived the lives of the characters 
whom they best delineate. 

However, no matter what success Galdés may have had in repro- 
ducing aristocratic life, certain it is that the “social zone” of which 
Maura speaks was by no means excluded from his contemporary 
novels, his Episodios nacionales, or his dramas. The line of nobles 
of all sorts and conditions that files through his work is, in truth, 
rather imposing in numbers and diversity and includes such different 
types as Laura, duquesa de Ruydiaz, Dofia Juana Teresa, marquesa 
de Sarifian, the marqués de Beramendi, “Amaranta,” the marquesa de 
Malavella, the duquesa de San Quintin, the conde de Albrit, the 
condesa de Lain, the marquesa de Telleria, the condesa de Rumblar, 
the young conde de Rumblar, the duque de Alagon, the baronesa de 
Celis, the marqueses de Tremp, the marqués de Casa-Fucar, the 
Marqué Falfan de los Godos, not to mention kings and queens, for- 
eign noblemen, and legitimate and spurious members of old aristo- 
cratic families fallen on evil days. It is difficult to see how Galdés, 
who purposed giving a cross-section of Spanish life in its multiple 
phases, could have crowded more of the aristocracy into his pages. 

Much has been made by some critics of the rapidity with which 
Galdés produced his novels and plays. 


Galdés prepared for his novels carefully and wrote them carelessly. 
He seldom produced less than four a year. This is perhaps excusable in 
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the case of one who lived by his pen in a country where a restricted 
reading public rendered productivity a necessity; but the fact remains that 
Galdés wrote hastily and often incorrectly. His ideas are good, his style 
is mediocre.** 


Maura and Menéndez y Pelayo likewise stress the regular publication 
of about four volumes a year by Galdés and intimate that the fertility 
of the writer has often marred the perfection of the artist.** 

Though the question as to whether or not Galdés wrote four or 
more novels and dramas in the majority of the years that his literary 
career comprises is not especially important in itself, since the sum 
total of his production is undeniably remarkable from the compara- 
tive standpoint, the truth as to his average accomplishment gains 
nothing by exaggeration and had better, for historical reasons, be 
accurately stated. Without doubt, many of the strictures upon his 
artistry would scarcely have been made but for the notion that his 
productivity was so rapid as to preclude the possibility of pains- 
taking workmanship. 

The plain fact is that in only ten of the fifty-one years of his 
actual working period (1867-1918) did he produce four or more 
novels or four or more novels and dramas together in a single year,** 
and some of these were not new works, but simply stage versions of 
novels previously published. His peaks of extraordinary output, then, 
occur in only about one-fifth of his literary career. Had he written 
four volumes a year nearly every year, his works would have num- 
bered almost twice as many volumes as those published over his 
name during his lifetime and after his death. 

Over a hundred volumes, even when composed of works of the 
varying lengths of novels, dramas, collections of short stories and 
articles, represent, of course, indefatigable industry and should sup- 
port the oft-expressed opinion that the quantity of his output and 
the haste implied by it could not help causing a marked carelessness 
and, possibly, only too numerous spots of mediocrity in his work. 
The theory, nevertheless, is not upheld by dates and books. Galdés 
evidently wrote best when he wrote most. The majority of his most 
powerful and most artistic works were written in the years when his 


81 George T. Northup, op. cit., p. 374. 

82 Maura, op. cit., pp. 20-21; Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 103. 

88 Namely, in 1873, 1874, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1892, 1895, 1899, 1904, and 1905. 
Cf. Cotarelo, op. cit., pp. 22 ff. 
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production rose to four or more novels and dramas annually: thus, 
Trafalgar, 1873; Gerona, 1874; Dotia Perfecta, 1876; Gloria (two 
volumes), 1876-77 ; Marianela, Un voluntario realista, La familia de 
Leén Roch (three volumes), 1878 ; La loca de la casa, 1892; El abuelo 
(the drama), 1904; Barbara, 1905. Perhaps a fact of this kind may 
be regarded as sufficient proof that in Galdds’ case, at least, incessant 
industry and seeming haste were not the drawbacks that they have 
been represented to be. It is conceivable that in the work of many 
writers the highest imaginative inspiration and the finest literary 
workmanship have gone hand in hand with the most feverish activity, 
and Menéndez y Pelayo rightly cites Balzac as a touchstone for the 
formulation of judgment concerning Galdds: 


Si Balzac, en vez de levantar el monumento de la Comedia humana, 
con todo lo que en él hay de endeble, tosco y monstruoso, se hubiera re- 
ducido a escribir un par de novelas por el estilo de Eugenia Grandet, seria 
ciertamente un novelista muy estimable; pero no seria el genial, opulento 
y desbordado Balzac que conocemos. Galdds, que tanto se le parece, no 
valdria mas si fuese menos fecundo, porque su fecundidad es signo de 
fuerza creadora, y solo por la fuerza se triunfa en literatura como en 
todas partes.*¢ 


The inaccuracies in dates that are so often discovered in connec- 
tion with Galdés’ life and works are due in part to Galdés’ reticence 
concerning himself, in part to conflicting statements made by persons 
whose knowledge has been presumed to be authoritative, as for the 
general run of information it usually is, in part to the confusion 
that arises from the use of different systems of dates by different 
writers (namely, the date placed at the end of each volume by Galddés 
on the conclusion of its composition and the date of publication ap- 
pearing on the title-page), and in part to carelessness. Beside the 
common error as to the date of his birth, which has already been 
discussed, many other chronological mistakes have been made. At- 
tention is here called to a few of them, not so much for the purpose 
of correcting them as for the purpose of suggesting the desirability 
of greater precision in the treatment of an author who has become 
one of the most important figures in the history of Spanish literature. 

Referring to the early life of Galdés, Maura observes that he 
published his first newspaper article in La Nacién in 1886.*° This 


84 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pp. 126-27. 
85 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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date is obviously a misprint for 1866. The fact itself, however, is 
wrong, since Galddés, as has been indicated in a previous paragraph, 
had begun his journalistic work before coming in 1863 to Madrid. As 
for the time of Galddés’ arrival in Madrid, several writers have pub- 
lished erroneous dates that vary widely. Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell, in 
his excellent work, Contemporary Spanish Literature, places Galdés’ 
arrival in Madrid at the year 1864,°* whereas in El arte draméatico 
espatiol contempordneo Galdds’ residence in Madrid is reported 
to have begun as late as 1871: “Galdés vino de Canarias en 
1871. ...”8" The truth is, as Olmet and Garcia Carraffa, “Clarin,” 
Maura, and Castrovido state, that Galdés came to Madrid in 1863 
to take up the study of law. 

A comparison of the two complete lists of Galdés’ works com- 
piled by Olmet and Garcia Carraffa (down to 1912, when their 
biography of Galdés was published) and by Cotarelo reveals a sur- 
prisingly large number of discrepancies, as will be noted in the 
following columns. Cotarelo’s dates for the novels are taken directly 
from those given at the end of each volume, and the plays are dated 
by their estrenos. Olmet and Garcia Carraffa inform us that they are 


giving “la lista completa de las obras de Galdos con los afios en que 
fueron escritas.”** 


Garcia Carraffa Cotarelo 
La Fontana de Oro... 1870 1867-68 
published in 1871°° 
1872 1871 


86 Op. cit., p. 53. 


87 Antonio J. Bastinos (con la colaboracién de Teodoro Baré y Ramén 
Pomés), El arte dramdtico espatiol contempordéneo (Barcelona, 1914), p. 97. 
88 Op. cit., p. 43. 


89 Galdés himself says in his foreword to La sombra in the volume La 
sombra, Celin, Tropiquillos, Theros (Madrid, 1909), first page: “...no acierto 
a precisar la fecha de su origen (ic., of La sombra), aunque, relacionan- 
dola con otros hechos de la vida del autor, puedo referirla vagamente a los 
afios 66 6 67. Pero no salié en letras de molde hasta 1870, en la Revista de 
Espaiia, y después ha sido reimpresa en folletines de diversos periddicos.” The 


foreword is dated June, 1890. The date at the end of La sombra is “Madrid: 
Noviembre 1870.” 
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cinado 


They omit from their 


list the drama, La 
loca de la casa, first 
played January 16, 
1893, and the drama, 
Gerona, first played 
February 3, 1893. 


La de San Quintin.... 
El abuelo (Drama)... 


Primera parte, 1880; 
segunda parte, 1881 


1888 


Primera y segunda 


parte, 1890 


1912 


They state that 


Galdés was 
writing it in 
February, 1912 


1874 

December, 1876, and 
May, 1877 

1881 


November, 1888, and 
February, 1889 
Tomos I y II, 
Madrid, 
April, 1891, and 
Santander, 
December, 1890. 


January 27, 1894 
February 14, 1904 
January 30, 1901 
March-April, 1902 
April 9, 1902 
July 16, 1903 
March 28, 1905 
October, 1904- 
January, 1905 
April 21, 1914 
March-August, 1912 


Not only does it seem necessary that further investigation should 
be undertaken in order to clear up the doubtful chronology, but an 


40 It is uncertain whether, in mentioning the plays, Olmet and Garcia Car- 
raffa have reference to the actual composition or to the estreno. In some in- 
stances they appear to be giving the date of the estreno and in others a date 
signifying something else. Cotarelo, as has been mentioned, uses the date of 
the estreno for the plays. 
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Olmet and 
Garcia Carraffa Cotarelo 
Juan Martin el Empe- 
Gloria .........+.... 2 tomos, 1877 
La desheredada ...... 
La incégnita ......... 
Angel Guerra........ 
18934° 
1898 
1900 
: Las tormentas del 48.. 1901 
Alma y vida......... 1901 
Mariucha ............ 1902 
Aita Tettauen........ 1904 
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effort should be made by some authoritative organization or by an 
influential group of literary historians and critics to have a uniform 
system of dates generally adopted in connection with Galdés’ works. 
Furthermore, the dates given by Galdés either in the printed volumes 
or in conversation with “Clarin,” Olmet and Garcia Carraffa, etc., 
should be subjected at some time to other concrete evidence for the 
purpose of fixing them with as much historical accuracy as possible. 
At present a good deal of vagueness surrounds some of the dates 
given by Galddés himself. 
J. WarsHAW 


University or Missouri 


CUDILLERO. POR TIERRAS DE ASTURIAS 


Existen pueblos espafioles de una singularidad y de una espiri- 
tualidad tan recias, tan perfiladas, tan distintas, que aunque aletar- 
gadas, no hay necesidad de hacer mucho esfuerzo para traerlos a la 
mente, para recordarlos. No evoquemos esas capitales antiguas de 
illo tempore, como Oviedo c Zamora, porque seria desmentir la 
impresion tan viva de singularidacd| que dan, escondidas en la meseta 
castellana o enterradas en las entrafias de alguna sierra. Ademas, 
seria defraudarlas de su caudal histdérico e artistico que los siglos han 
amontonado y de las alabanzas que los romances han cantado en pro 
de ellas. Por eso, pongamos mientes en ... cual? ; En Burguete, tan 
diminuto y pirenaico? o zen Fuenterrabia, tan ameno, tan basco? o 
gen Simancas, tan sofioliento y castellano? o zen San Fernando de 
Cadiz, tan asoleado y tan moruno? 3;En cual? No en ninguno de 
estos pueblos, ni en otros muchos como éstos, sino en Cudillero, el 
cual es digno de verse por sus paisajes piscuetos, y por la tradicién 
literaria que don Armando Palacio Valdés le did en su novela-joyita 
intitulada José. 

Para llegar a este rincén asturiano “donde los ruidos de la mar 
y del viento zumban como en caracol” es preciso ir a Oviedo. Para 
llegar a esta “heroica ciudad” hay tres rutas. La de Gijon a Oviedo, 
teniendo uno que desembarcar en Gijén en uno de los barcos de la 
Compafiia Trasatlantica que hace la travesia de Nueva York a Gijon 
y otros puertos de la costa cantabrica. Si se viene de Irin, parte del 
trayecto se hace ribeteando la costa cantabrica hasta Santander, que 
es donde el tren empieza a internarse para ofrecer un panorama, 
cantabrico por sus montes, y asturiano por sus hdrreos. Si viene uno 
de Madrid, el rapido de Madrid a Gijon atraviesa la estepa arida de 
Castilla, para meterse en la boca de los Picos de Europa o sea el 
puertu de Payares y después dejarnos en su apéndice, que es Oviedo. 
Ya una vez en Oviedo, se coge el tren para San Esteban de Pravia. 
El trayecto, que dura unas tres horas, se pasa volando con la con- 
versacién de algtin viajero. En San Esteban, un autobus hace el 
recorrido de este puerto a Cudillero. 

En el autobts, las pescadoras nos van apuntando con el dedo los 
pueblecillos lejanos ; se despepitan por decir todo lo que hay que ver; 
al pasar por un lugar gritan, “Ya estamos en Muros” o “Ya estamos 
en Somao.” Y asi cuesta arriba y cuesta abajo. Cuando creemos que 
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las pescadoras no tienen ya qué decir, vuelve la algarabia y media 
docena de dedos nos apunta hacia el cielo mientras el autobis sube 
una pendiente muy empinada. Al principio no vemos mas que la 
punta de muchos dedos. Alargamos el cuello y aparece la punta de 
un pico. Las mujeres gritan alegremente, “Sefiorito, alla esta El 
Pito.” Al pasar por El Pito, vemos unas cuantas casas, la iglesia de 
Jesus, el hermoso palacio del Sr. Selgas, y las escuelas Selgas, que 
son dignas de admiracién y de aplauso. Desde El Pito vemos a 
nuestros pies un barranco. Es Cudillero. De El Pito al primer case- 
rio de Cudillero habra unos cincuenta metros de bajada precipitosa. 
Son estos viejos y destartalados caserios los que anuncian la pre- 
sencia de Cudillero. 

Cudillero no tiene mas que una calle que es esta cuesta, que va 
culebreandose y abriéndose paso por multitud de casas, unas encima 
de otras. Un arroyo, que a veces se ve y otras no, parece seguir la 
misma direcci6n de la calle. En ésta se ven pescadores, uno que otro 
vendedor de botijos o de carbén, mujeres de todas descripciones y 
chiquillos de todas edades. Las tiendas son de aspecto pobre y prue- 
ban que el lujo no existe en Cudillero. El aspecto es tragico, pero la 
amenidad del paisaje despeja la tragedia. 

Mientras se hacen estas observaciones, se sigue rampa abajo hasta 
que de repente, sin mas ni mas y a la revuelta de un declive vertigi- 
noso, termina la calle principal de Cudillero para dar con la bahia 
que la defiende contra el embiste imprevisto del mar. El arroyo 
también tiene su fin aqui, pues sale estrepitoso de un boquete negro. 
La bahia es increiblemente pequefia y de forma ovalada; a ambos 
lados hay un muelle largo, como si fuesen dos brazos extendidos en 
actitud de abrazar. Estos dos brazos o muelles salen de la rastra que 
viene a ser una especie de tronco. En la rastra hay algunas lanchas. 
Si se sube al muelle contiguo al mar, se ven en lontananza las lanchas, 
que ya hoy dia no son de vela, sino de motor. A veces se ve venir 
una lancha abarrotada de atin. En total, el aspecto es completamente 
nepttineo : pescadores descargando la pescadilla ; otros sin hacer nada, 
contemplando el mar, medio ensimismados; mujeres remendando 
redes o regafiando algiin “peque”; y la consabida bandada de rena- 
cuajos metiéndose por todos lados y estorbando a todo Dios. 

Después de contemplar y admirar largo rato este panorama inusi- 
tado, desandamos la cuesta Guaitos, que asi se llama la tnica calle 
de Cudillero. La casualidad hace que entablemos conversacién con 
gente buena y amabilidisima. Se forma corro y la chachara nos 
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entretiene. Esta gente ya representa un escalafon mas alto en la 
escala de la sociedad de Cudillero. Se distinguen por sus modales 
finos y su deseo por complacernos en ensefiar todo: la iglesia antigua, 
la capillita del famoso Santo Cristo de Cudillero, un tunel muy largo. 
También en las fabricas de escabeche son muy atentos y compla- 
cientes, pues no tienen inconveniente alguno en ensefiar como se corta 
el pescado, cémo se limpia, se esteriliza y se frie en aceite. 

Cuando mas entretenidos estamos, la bocina del autobis se oye 
a los lejos. Son las cuatro. Es el despertar de un suefio triste pero 
dulce. La sincera despedida de la gente causa nostalgia. Se siente 
una especie de afioranza. El impertinente autobts viene; recoge a los 
pasajeros y pronto recorre El Pito, Somao, Muros, y por fin San 
Esteban. El tren lleva al viajero a Oviedo que envuelta en el ocaso 
de la tarde esta tranquila, adormecida. El viajero se apea, medita- 
bundo, impresionado. Algo le ha llegado hasta el alma. Y es que 
Cudillero le ha emocionado y recuerda aquella palabras con que don 
Armando comienza su novela: “Si algun dia venis a la provincia de 
Asturias, no os vayais sin echar una ojeada a Rodillero. Es el pueblo 
mas singular y extrafio de ella, ya que no el mas hermoso. ... Con- 
fieso que Rodillero no es gentil, pero es sublime, lo cual importa mas.” 


FEDERICO SANCHEZ 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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“ENTRENAR” 


Con la aficién a los deportes extranjeros que de algunos afios aca 
se ha despertado en tierras espafiolas, van introduciéndose numerosos 
vocablos exdticos, usados con tal frecuencia por los deportistas y por 
los revisteros, que no parece sino que aspiran a ganarles carta de 
naturaleza en nuestro idioma; y no diré yo que, al cabo, no se salgan 
con la suya, como Dios no nos tenga de su mano. 

Lo peor del caso es que a casi todas esas palabras se les puede 
hallar su exacto equivalente en espafiol. Entre las palabras de que 
trato, hay una que ha logrado excepcional fortuna, hasta el extremo 
de que hara poco mas de dos afios, un articulista madrilefio pidié un 
lugar para ella en el Diccionario de la Academia: me refiero al verbo 
entrenar, con sus derivados entrenador y entrenamiento. 

Entrenar, como se sabe, es una mala adaptaci6on al castellano del 
verbo francés entrainer, y las ridiculas locuciones entrenado y entre- 
narse, lo son también de las frases francesas étre en train y mettre en 
train, respectivamente. 

Empléase el verbo entrenar para significar la accién de adquirir 
agilidad, destreza, pericia, disposicién adecuada y soltura de movi- 
mientos en un ejercicio determinado, mediante su reiteracién: asi, por 
ejemplo, un jugador de polo que ha de tomar parte en un concurso de 
ese juego, dice que esta entrendndose, cuando practica durante varias 
horas al dia los ejercicios propios del mismo, con el fin de que en el 
momento de la prueba se halle agil, diestro y convenientemente dis- 
puesto para la ejecucidén de ellos. 

Ahora bien ; en espafiol poseemos dos verbos, a falta de uno, que 
expresan cumplidamente la misma idea. Es el primero el verbo 
AGILITAR (en sus dos formas activa y reflexiva), que la Academia 
define en la ultima edicién de su Diccionario diciendo que es “hacer 
agil, dar facilidad para ejecutar alguna cosa,” definicién que no es ni 
tan exacta, ni tan completa como las que en castellano y en latin did 
en la llamada de autoridades, a saber: “Facilitar, habilitar, y causar 
expedicién para qualquier exercicio o cosa. Lat. Membra, vires, 
robur expedire.” Adviértase que en la primera de estas definiciones 
se caracteriza la accién de agilitar con el substantivo femenino expe- 
dicién (en su sentido de facilidad, desembarazo, prontitud y velocidad 
en hacer), y en la segunda con el verbo latino expedio (en sus 


acepciones de preparar, facilitar, aprestar) ; y adviértase, igualmente, 
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que la idea definida en la una y en la otra es idéntica a la que quiere 
expresarse con entrenar. “La caza—léese en el Quijote (Parte II, cap. 
xxxiv) es una imagen de la guerra; hay en ella estratagemas, 
astucias, insidias para vencer a su salvo al enemigo ; padécense en ella 
frios grandisimos y calores intolerables; menoscabase el ocio y el 
suefio ; corrobéranse las fuerzas; agilitanse los miembros del que la 
usa,” etc.; y Pellicer, en su Argenis, dice también: “Agilitados los 
cuerpos con este continuo exercicio, los riscos mas escabrosos, para 
ellos son llanuras.” No es posible, como se ve, mas ajustada corre- 
spondencia entre el galicismo entrenar y el castizo vocablo agilitar. 

El segundo de los verbos a que he aludido, es EJERCITAR, que 
de igual modo que el anterior, puede usarse en forma reflexiva, y 
que en su 3* acepcion define el Diccionario actual: “Repetir muchos 
actos para adiestrarse en la ejecucién de una cosa,” que es el mismo 
concepto que se pretende expresar con entrenar, puesto que su accion 
consiste en la reiteracién o repeticién de los actos propios de un 
ejercicio, y su fin en adquirir destreza en la ejecucién de él. Sirva 
de ejemplo el siguiente pasaje de Fernandez de Navarrete en su 
traduccion del libro De Providentia, de Séneca: “... es pelea a la cual 
cuantas mas veces fuéremos, saldremos mas fuertes. La parte del 
cuerpo con frecuente uso esta ejercitada, es las mas firme.” 

Y ahora se pregunta: lo que Cervantes, Pellicer y Navarrete, no 
sélo expresaron, sino que, ademas, describieron al usar el verbo 
agilitar y los participios agilitado y ejercitado, ;no es exactamente lo 
mismo que lo que quieren dar a entender los galiparlantes con los 
voquibles entrenar y entrenado? Pues a pesar de ser de evidencia tan 
notoria, estoy seguro de que se intentaria en vano convencer a los 
apasionados del deporte, porque el deportista que en vez de entrenar, 
ring y match, dijera agilitar, liza y partida, seria la irrisiOn de sus 
colegas, no menos que lo seria de los suyos el médico que tuviese la 
empecatada ocurrencia de hablar en cristiano y decir jaqueca, en 
lugar de cefalalgia; inflamacién, en lugar de flegmasia, y pecas, en 
lugar de efélides. 

El tecnicismo es tanto mas apreciado por ciertas personas cuanto 
mas se asemeja a la culta latiniparla y cuanto es menos accesible al 
comun de las gentes, entre otras razones, porque hallan en él un 
admirable instrumento para agilitarse en la petulancia profesional. 


Jutio Puyo. 
Maprip Honorary Member, A.A.T.S. 


| | 


MENTAL SELECTION IN THE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


According to a report of the Committee on Foreign Languages’ to 
the California High School Principals’ Association, 70 per cent of the 
junior high schools fail as many as one-tenth of their students of for- 
eign languages, 25 per cent as many as one-fifth, and the remainder 
over one-fifth of the total number of foreign- e students en- 
rolled. A more recent study’ of 19,416 grades, awarded to approxi- 
mately 4,700 students in eleven high schools, shows that the number 
of failures in the foreign languages has not only increased during the 
last few years, but has even surpassed the rate of mortality for all 
secondary-school subjects. The percentages of failure reported in the 
investigation were as follows: languages, 19.5 per cent; English, 17.5 
per cent; history, 17.0 per cent ; mathematics, 12.0 per cent ; commer- 
cial studies, 12.0 per cent; and science, 8.1 per cent. According to 
Douglass,* about half of those who enrol in the first year of foreign 
language never pursue their study any farther, and about three-fourths 
turn to other subjects after the second year. 

This astonishingly high rate of mortality has by no means existed 
unrecognized. Several investigations of its causes have already been 
published. From a comparison of the reasons most commonly cited 
by teachers of foreign languages‘ for failures in their classes with the 
reasons most often enumerated by secondary-school teachers in gen- 
eral for failures in the academic studies,’ it would seem that intelli- 
gence is a relatively more significant factor in foreign-language 
achievement than in success in the ordinary high-school subjects, and 
that lack of mental ability is a somewhat more frequent cause of 
disaster here than in the other fields of the curriculum. When the 


1See: “Foreign Languages in the Junior High Schools,” in The Modern 
Languages Forum, XII (October, 1927), 13-18. The same material is also con- 
tained in the California Quarterly of Secondary Education, II (June, 1927), 
366-68. 

2 Ralph L. John, “High School Failures,” in California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education, III (January, 1928), 186-94. 

3A. A. Douglass, Secondary Education (Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1927, 649 pages) ; pp. 261-62. 

4 Report of the Committee on Foreign Languages, as cited in note 1. 


5E. B. McCormick, “Studies of Failure,” in School Review, XXX (June, 
1922), 431-42. 
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average intelligence of pupils enrolled in a subject, however, is 
markedly above that of students in general, and when the mental 
ability even of the failing students is appreciably above normal, a 
high rate of elimination in the work can by no means be ascribed to 
lack of intelligence on the part of the class personnel: the inevitable 
conclusion is that the course is standardized on too high a level of 
mental ability. 

That this is precisely the present situation in the foreign languages 
is revealed by a study of the intelligence quotients of 1,002 pupils, 
distributed through eight semesters of Spanish in eighteen junior 
and senior high schools of San Diego and Los Angeles.* The mea- 
sures of central tendency and variability for the several semesters 
and totals are summarized separately by sex in Table 1. Charts I 


TABLE 1 


MEasurRES or CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABILITY FOR THE INTELLIGENCE 
Quorients or 1,002 Srupents or SPANISH 


| 2 3 4 5 6 7 | TOTAL 
Bows | Bow | Bows Bows | | GIRLS | BOVs| GIRLS] | 
M ne. 108.580] 1024 10.20 08730 11,300] 20.00 | 106.250 
probable | 235 | 1.010 | 708 | | 730 | 959 | 2007 | 1.763 | 2176 | [im 429 | 354 
| | 12.252 | 11854 | 1.060 | 11.177 | | 18077 | 15.477 | © | 12.500] 12.156 | 
Q 10.565 | 97.252 101.827 | 96.57! 102.610 | 100.477 |102.670 |100.506 100.000 | 100.500} 105.00 |96.667} © | 96.400 
Ma | 10850 | 110.81 | 106163 | 107080 | 107977] 110 116535} 10866i | 
| | | 6.000 | 15.625 ]121.265 | 117.777 110.18 | 16.368 |:20.000| 24.687 }155.000] 10.000} | 
Der.90 | 8750 | 72568 |125.501 | 25.100 | 121855 | 150.148 | 125.105 | 126.500] 22.000] 29000} | 125158 
10-90range | | 35085 | 351672 | 35.248 | 29.087 | 35.779 | 52.696] 52.900] 26.156 |42000 | 40750 | 3521 | 35.594 
Q 2905 | 2860 | 06% | | 7.737 |6.527 | | 6575 | 4250 | 7.600 | 10.00 |12.004| 1500 [6667 | | 9575 | S071 

3.00} | 109 |1200 | 1235 | noo | 5.2 [5.00 | 5.00 | |14.60]1524 | 125 


and II show graphically the distribution of intelligence for the totals, 
while Chart III traces the variations in ability levels from term to 
term. The two parallel lines, one solid and the other broken, which 
traverse the graph horizontally, represent the medians for the boys 
and girls, respectively, in all semesters combined. 

® The writer acknowledges with gratitude his indebtedness to Dr. George 


W. H. Shield for co-operation in securing data from the city schools of Los 
Angeles. 
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Worthy of note is the appreciable superiority of the groups, both 
in the totals and in the eight semesters. As a whole the boys excel 
the girls in intelligence in all terms excepting the first and sixth. 


CHART I 
DisTriBuTION OF INTELLIGENCE Boys 


wo 410 ‘a0 0 “o 


Apparently a higher level of intelligence is required of boys than 
of girls to achieve the same stages of advancement in Spanish. This 
circumstance seems to imply a sex difference either in language 
interest or in habits of application. Evidently foreign-language work 
does not appeal as widely to the masculine as to the feminine taste. 
This observation is in complete accord with the conclusions drawn 
from a study of 6,145 high-school seniors by Colvin and MacPhail,’ 
who found that foreign languages were ranked among the three 
most disliked subjects by the boys, and among the three best liked 
by the girls. Should not something be done to compensate or 
correct this inequality in language interest? 

The sex difference noted in the total distributions is observed 
again in the trends for the successive semesters of work. Among 


7 Stephen S. Colvin and Andrew H. MacPhail, “Intelligence of Seniors in 
the High Schools of Massachusetts,” in United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 9 (39 pages), pp. 26-39. 
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CHART II 
DistrisuTIon oF INTELLIGENCE QuoTIENTs—TorTaL 
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the girls, selection is regular and consistent in the first two years and 
a half, increasing approximately one unit from term to term. Beyond 
this point, the median remains constant through a semester, then 
drops abruptly six points in the seventh term, and finally reaches 
its maximum in semester eight. Among the boys, selection is more 
conspicuous, the intelligence level in the second half of the first year 
being nearly eight points above that of the students in the first. 
Beginning with the second year, an alternate rise and fall of from 
one to three points is registered, which culminates ultimately in a 
marked upward flourish in the fourth year. In this respect the 
median trend for the sex closely parallels that for the girls. 

Attention should be called to certain irregularities in the seventh 
and eighth terms. To a large extent these are attributable to the 
limited sampling of ability in the upper grades. In this very scarcity 
of cases, however, lies a significant point. Here is reflected the 
influence of the common high-school requirement making the com- 
pletion of three years in one language a prerequisite to graduation 
from college preparatory courses. The conspicuous decrease in the 
number of cases beyond the third year bears testimony to the dis- 
continuance of language work by a large group of students im- 
mediately upon fulfilment of the minimum requirements in the 
subject. This circumstance does not speak very eloquently of the 
efficiency of the present work in developing an appreciation of 
foreign languages, much less of an avocational interest in the con- 
tinued pursuit of them. Over-emphasis upon grammatical detail, too 
rapid advancement, over-concentration upon the college preparatory 
function, and maladjustment of the work to the interests and capaci- 
ties of the students afford ready explanations. 

The abrupt fall in the median for the girls in the seventh semes- 
ter would seem to indicate a diversity of interest among the senior 
students, with the transfer of the superior to other fields, and the 
persistence of the inferior in the language as through inertia. Inter- 
preted from this standpoint, the subsequent rise of the intelligence 
level for both sexes in the last term tends to show that only students 
of very superior intelligence, possessed of special interests in the 
language, ultimately continue the study from purely personal volition. 

Again, however, these irregularities may be explained on the 
basis of a poor classification of pupils, such as is likely to occur in 
the advanced stages of a course where too few students survive for 
the purposes of class organization. In such cases interested pupils 
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ranking high in the work of the lower semesters have occasionally 
been allowed to skip into the advanced classes in order to insure an 
enrolment sufficient to warrant instruction. This has often been 
the practice in the case of native Spanish-speaking pupils, and of 
students accredited with one or more semesters of Spanish in the 
seventh and eighth grades, who have satisfactorily completed the 
work of the beginning years. Whether this explanation holds in the 
present connection is doubtful. Nevertheless, it is evident that such 
a condition would readily affect the natural trend of the intelligence 
level. 

To summarize, the graphs reveal a noticeable selectioning of 
students on the basis of mental ability throughout the eight semes- 
ters of Spanish. Among boys, selection is greatest in the first year, 
during which the most significant rise in the median level for the 
sex occurs. Among girls selection is more gradual and consistent, 
but on a lower level throughout the first three years, beyond which 
irregularities, permitting of a variety of explanations, are observed. 
Conservatively interpreted, these trends seem to substantiate the 
following conclusions : 

1. That mental ability is a significant factor in elimination in 
both sexes. 

2. That elimination occurs more rapidly and conspicuously among 
boys than among girls, a condition pointing to inferior habits of 
application and persistence among the male students. 

3. That a higher degree of intelligence is required of boys than 
of girls to attain a given level of achievement, a circumstance indi- 
cating a possible sex difference in linguistic interest or inclination. 

4. That an average intelligence quotient of 109 for boys, and of 
107 for girls is at present essential to the performance of work of 
passing quality in junior and senior high-school Spanish, a fact 
plainly indicating that Spanish courses (and, in all probability, 
foreign-language courses in general) are not adequately adjusted 
to the capacities, interests, and abilities of the great majority of 
high-school students, and certainly not at all adapted to the needs 
and interests of the boys. 

WALTER KaAULFERS 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
San Dreco, Caxir. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ITALIAN GARDEN, HOTEL BOOK-CADILLAC 


Morning Session, Wednesday, December 26, at nine-thirty 
Presiding: Proressor JuLio DEL Toro 
University of Michigan 
President of the Michigan Chapter 
Greeting of Welcome to the Members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish: 
Mr. Franx Copy, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit 
Presiding: Proressor AuRELIO M. Espinosa 
Stanford University 
President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Address: “Departments of Spanish,” Professor J. Warshaw, University of 
Missouri 
Address: “Unscientific Aspects of ‘Scientific Analysis’,” Marion Jewell 
Hay, Ohio State University 
Address: “Comments on the Poem of The Cid,” Professor Elijah Clarence 
Hills, University of California 


Afternoon Session, Wednesday, December 26, at two 

Report of the Chapter Adviser: “The Year’s Progress,” Professor Cony 
Sturgis, Oberlin College 

Address: “A Cid Play of the Year 1639,” Professor Alice H. Bushee, 
Wellesley College 

Address: “Syntax in the Second-Year Classes of College Spanish,” Pro- 
fessor John D, Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois 

Address of the President of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish: “El Romancero Espafiol,” Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Stanford University 

Meeting of the Executive Committee. Election of Associate Editors of 
Hispania. At five. 


Evening of Wednesday, December 26, at seven 
Association Dinner in the Crystal Ball Room, Hotel Book-Cadillac 

Toastmaster: 
Professor Julio del Toro 

The Speakers: 
Dean Wilford L. Coffey, Detroit City College 
Professor Charles P. Wagner, University of Michigan 
President John P. McNichols, University of Detroit 
Professors Fitz-Gerald, Hills, Espinosa, and Others 


Dancing 
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Morning Session, Thursday, December 27, at nine-thirty 

Address: “Don Quijote Il: Unamuno,” Professor Samuel M. Waxman, 
Boston University 

Address: “Things Are Not What They Seem,” Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University 

Address: “Factors Underlying the Teaching of Reading in Modern Lan- 
guages,” Professor C. F. Sparkman, University of Wyoming 

Address: “Spanish in Colorado,” Benicia Batione, University of Denver 

Address: “Sobre la Tragedia de ‘El Conde Alarcos’ de Jacinto Grau,” Mr. 
Jose M. de Osma, University of Kansas 

Chapter Officers Luncheon and Meeting under the direction of the Chapter 
Adviser, Professor Cony Sturgis, at twelve-thirty. 


Afternoon Session, Thursday, December 27, at two 
Address: “The Revival of the Indicative Function of the -RA Verb Form 
by the Spanish Romanticists of the Early Nineteenth Century,” Profes- 
sor Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon 
Business Meeting: 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Committee Reports 
New Business 
Election of Officers for 1929 
Installation of Officers 
Adjournment 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


At the annual meeting held in December, 1927, the number of Hon- 
orary Members was increased from thirty to forty. To occupy eight of 
these additional positions the Standing Committee on Honorary Members 
presents the following names for election: 

Américo Castro, Spain 

José Vasconcelos, Mexico 
Alfonso Reyes, Mexico 
Camille Pitollet, France 
Adolphe Coster, France 
Manuel Serrano y Sanz, Spain 
Aubrey F. G. Bell, England 
Rodolfo Lenz, Chile 


CoMMITTEE ON Honorary MEMBERS, 
Joun D. Fitz-Geratp, Homero Seris 


Chairman Grace Eaps DALTON 
C. P. WAGNER G. W. H. Suretp 
Carotine B. Bourtanp RupoitF SCHEVILL 
J. Moreno-LacaL_e Mrs. Bette E. Bickrorp 


C. E. PARMENTER 


CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


The Los Angeles Chapter started the year with a most enjoyable 
meeting October 27 at the University of California at Los Angeles at 
10:15 a.m. Dr. Wm. F. Rice of the University of Southern California, 
the new president of the chapter, gave a well-worded and spirited address 
on the method of extensive reading in the teaching of Spanish. Then 
followed a discussion by the members, who came from many outlying 
towns, Compton, Alhambra, Pasadena, Riverside, Fullerton, Anaheim, 
Whittier, and others. A need of easy reading material for beginners was 
expressed by all and the president called for lists of stories that had been 
successfully used in classes. A majority expressed the opinion that the 
language should be taught by the reading method, correlating gram- 
matical points. 

After a short business meeting the members of the chapter joined the 
German and the French sections of the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California at luncheon in Newman Hall, where the president of 
the Modern Language Association, Dr. F. H. Reinsch of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, presented a most entertaining program, 
consisting of charming songs by Miss Lillian Bowles in an authentic 
Jeanne d’Arc costume, lively Spanish music by Franklin High School 
students, and an entertaining lecture on “The European Standard of 
Language Mastery” by Jean Gontard, professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and director of French-American Institute in Los ’ 
Angeles, the lecture having been given in his inimitable style. : 

With the new president, Dr. Rice, the other officers for this yar are : 
Manuel P. Gonzalez, of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
vice-president; Royal A. Weaver, of Compton High School, treasurer; 
and Virginia G. de Dasso, of Los Angeles Polytechnic High School, 
secretary. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


At the first meeting of the Chapter held on October 6 at Earl Hall, 
Columbia University, the Catalonian novelist, D. Bartolomé Soler, de- 
livered a splendid address on La Serenidad en la vida. His principal mes- 
sage was that humanity, so prone to bewail catastrophes, should meet 
adversities in this life stoically and seek new strength in the hope of a 
future free from errors previously committed by man. This can be 
achieved only by keeping serene. To be regarded as a virtue, serenity must 
be the result of man’s triumph over his passions. In the speaker’s own 
words, “el hombre es fuerte mientras quiera y no mientras pueda.” 
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During the business meeting which preceded the speaker’s address Mr. 
José Martel and Miss Rose Schwartz were elected to represent the vice- 
president, Dr. Alpern, and the treasurer, Mr. Berkowitz, respectively, 
because of the inability of these officers to attend meetings this year. In 
response to a letter received from Chancellor Benner of the University 
of Porto Rico, a collection was taken up to aid the relief fund for Porto 
Rico. 

The Chapter is very proud to report that one of its most active mem- 
bers, Mr. José Martel, of the College of the City of New York and 
Hunter College, has been made Caballero de la Real Orden de Isabel la 
Catélica. Mr. Martel is to be congratulated upon the great honor that has 
been bestowed upon him. 

In the unavoidable absence of the president, Miss Collins, the Novem- 
ber meeting, held at Earl Hall, Columbia University, was conducted by 
Mr. Martel. Several business matters were taken up first. It was an- 
nounced that two plays, El pobrecito Juan and La Reja, are to be given 
by present and former students of Hunter College on December 14 and 15. 
The secretary, Miss Accurso, reported that over one hundred dollars, 
representing voluntary contributions of members, had been sent to aid 
relief work in Porto Rico. It was voted that the sum of one hundred 
twenty-five dollars of the Chapter funds be set aside for the purpose of 
sending a delegate to the Annual Meeting of the national Association. 

After the business had been dispatched, the speaker of the day, Don 
Eustasio Ribera, Colombian explorer, author, and teacher, presented in a 
most admirable fashion a vivid picture of the vast, tropical, gum-yielding 
forests of eastern Colombia. He began by stating that in Colombia, unlike 
any other South American republic, the Spanish element is almost intact. 
In the eastern part of the country the vaqueros lead a picturesque life, lov- 
ing liberty above all else and recognizing the superiority of no one. In 
1862, when rubber was discovered in the dense forests, many enterprising 
individuals penetrated them, desirous of becoming rich at any cost. Un- 
scrupulous merchants often lured men into these forests by making all 
sorts of promises of wealth, and then took them, instead, to solitary places. 
Here they would leave them with some food and necessities for extracting 
gum from trees, and order them to have accomplished a certain amount 
of work by the time the masters returned. Thus men were little more than 
slaves. Many of these workers were driven mad at the thought of finding 
themselves alone in a dark, impenetrable forest, filled with wild animals 
and poisonous insects, and where one walked on a mattress of serpents, at 
times. Now, every rubber-seeking expedition has its rumbero or forest 
guide, for without him men would lose their way forever. In conclusion, 
Sefior Ribera read two passages from his novel La Voragine, describing 
the silva and showing the maddening effect of the dense forest upon man. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 
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NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 


The annual meeting of the Spanish group of the Modern Language 
Association of North Carolina was held March 25, 1928, at the Hugh 
Morson High School in Raleigh. Dr. N. B. Adams, of the University of 
North Carolina, chairman of the group, gave the address of welcome. 
Mr. G. A. Thompson, of Wake Forest College, related his experiences 
while motoring through Spain. Miss Alice K. Abbott, of the North Caro- 
lina College for Women, spoke on “Women Characters in the Novels of 
Juan Valera.” Mr. Carleton C. Rice, of Catamba College, explained the 
pronunciation of the open e and open o in Spanish, basing his statements 
on a special study which he made at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

The group voted to form a North Carolina Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. The meetings are to be held each 
year during the annual session of the North Carolina Education Associ- 
ation. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the year 1928-29: 
President—Miss Augustine La Rochelle, North Carolina College for 

Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Vice-President—Mr. Frederick E. Steinhauser, Duke University, Dur- 

ham, North Carolina 
Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Alice K. Abbott, North Carolina College 

for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Mr. Fred K. Fleagle of Davidson College was appointed chairman of 
a committee to arrange for a social meeting to be held in the fall. 


Avice K. 
Secretary 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN CHAPTER 


It was decided at a meeting of the Spanish teachers of Detroit, held 
at the time when a general meeting of the teachers of the Detroit schools 
was being held, to call a meeting for May 26 to organize a Chapter of 
the National Association. All the teachers of the schools and colleges 
near Detroit were notified, and the meeting was held as announced on 
May 26 at the City College. The Southern Michigan Chapter was organ- 
ized at that time. The following officers were elected for the year 1928-29: 
President—Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan 


Vice-President—Professor Juan A. de Gomar, College of the City of 
Detroit 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Moye, High School of Commerce, Detroit 
Treasurer—Mrs. Elmer Lyman, Ypsilanti State College 


Thirty teachers joined the Chapter and plans were made for a meeting 
early in the fall. All the teachers who were not able to come to our first 
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meeting are expected to attend this second meeting which will be held on 
November 10. We expect a considerable addition to our membership at 
that time. There is a great deal of enthusiasm among the members, and 
we are confident our Chapter will be one of the most active chapters of 
the Association. 

All the plans for the Annual Meeting have been completed by the 
officers of the Chapter, and we promise to do all in our power to make all 
those who attend the Annual Meeting glad that they came to Detroit. 

Marcaret I. Moye 
Secretary 


TEXAS CHAPTER 


The Chapter held its first meeting of the year on Monday evening, 
October 8, at the Faculty Women’s Club of the University of Texas. The 
president, Miss Dorothy Schons, presided. 

A short business meeting preceded the program for the evening. The 
program consisted of the following numbers: 

1. Piano solo (Spanish Miss McLELLan 

2. Lecture: Los Jévenes Escritores de Espatia 

Proressor SOLALINDE 

3. Vocal solos : 

Si Je Pouvais Mourir (Barbirolli) 
La Habanera from “Carmen” (Bizet) 
Mrs. M. W. Burrorp 
Accompanied by Mrs. Davip Russet at the piano 

After the program, a delicious ice course was served to about thirty 

members and visitors by the hostesses, Miss Schons and Miss Wester. 
Vera L. Moore 
Corresponding Secretary 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


(In a letter from Mr. Antonio Alonso, president of the Chapter, I 
have a clipping from La Prensa which I am including as the report for 
the Chapter meeting which was held on October 12, “La Fiesta de la 
Raza.” I am also adding a self-explanatory quotation from a circular 
issued by the Chapter—CHarter ADVISER.) 


La Fresta DE LA Raza 


Una interesante reunién tuvo lugar, en celebracién del Dia de la Raza, 
el viernes por la noche, cuando se reunieron los miembros del Capitulo 
de Washington de la American Association of Teachers of Spanish, y un 
numeroso grupo de sus amigos, para una “cena espafiola” en el Madrillon. 
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Presté interés especial a esta ocasién la presencia, como invitados de 
honor, de los tres jévenes hispanoamericanos que tomaron parte en el 
concurso internacional de oratoria, los j6venes de Tomaso, de la Argen- 
tina; Fernandez, de Cuba; y Brito Rosado, de Méjico. Asistieron también 
como invitados los demas candidatos en el concurso, y varios amigos de 
ellos, entre ellos el distinguido educacionista argentino, doctor Alejandro 
Herosa, y el doctor Guillermo Rivera, catedratico de espafiol en la Uni- 
versidad de Harvard, y miembro del jurado para el concurso. 

Se sentaron en largas mesas en forma de herradura unas cuarenta 
personas, en la “aldea espafiola” del restaurant. El sefior Alonso, presi- 
dente del capitulo, presenté, con felices frases, a cada uno de los candi- 
datos, y después, los jévenes pronunciaron unos discursitos, limitados a 
dos minutos cada uno, y hablaron después los otros invitados, y el doctor 
Doyle, vicepresidente del capitulo, y el sefior Cabrillo y Vasquez, cate- 
dratico de espafiol de la universidad de George Washington. Concluida la 
cena, se prolongé la fiesta, pasando unas horas en bailes y charlas amenas 
entre los grupos de socios y sus amigos.—La Prensa, New York. 


The Washington Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will hold a Spanish performance at Wardman Park Theater on 
October 25, for the benefit of the Department of Spanish Studies of the 
University of Porto Rico. The program will include a variety of numbers, 
such as Spanish songs, dances, instrumental music, a play, etc. 

The Chapter urges all its members and friends to co-operate to the 
limit of their ability in making this benefit performance a real success. 


Antonio ALONSO 
President 


The October “Chapter News” included a goodly number of reports, but 
notices of the various early meetings of the fall semester have not yet 
been received, except for the few above. I should like to ask again for 
reports of meetings as soon as possible, as copy must be sent to the Editor 
of Hispania at least one month ahead of the date of publication. 

The circular issued by the Washington Chapter should be an example 
to all of us to see what we can do toward assisting financially the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico and our other friends in the island who suffered so 
much from the cyclone in the early fall. Since the announcement was 
received, a program of the “Benefit” has been received with reports from 
spectators of a most delightful evening. The performance was given at 
the Wardman Park Theater, and many of the names on the program are 
familiar outside of Washington as well as locally. A full report of the 
affair will be in the next issue. 

It is with pleasure that we turn in the first official reports of the North 
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Carolina and Southern Michigan chapters. The latter is very busy get- 
ting ready to act as host for the annual meeting in December. 

Again I should like to ask each Chapter to appoint an official delegate 
to the Annual Meeting of the A.A.T.S. in Detroit on December 26 and 27. 
If no active member of your Chapter is to be present, see if some ex- 
member, familiar with local conditions, will be there. In this way we can 
get a thorough discussion of the local and national problems which affect 
our Chapter life. Arrangements are being made for a special table at one 
of the luncheons where representatives from all the Chapters may argue 
to their heart’s content. Please bring suggestions and questions on any 
phase of Chapter activity. 

Cony Sturcis 
Chapter Adviser 
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OPINIONS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doyte, Associate Editor] 
SOUTH AMERICA ENTHUSIASTIC ON HOOVER TOUR 


Buenos Arres (By U.P.)—News of Herbert Hoover’s proposal to 
tour South America has been enthusiastically received by political circles, 
the press, and public generally all over the Continent. 

Even before the election, when reports of such a visit were considered 
highly speculative, it was pointed out that the American President-elect 
would be heartily welcomed, since his visit would provide him with a per- 
sonal knowledge of existing conditions. 

A great strengthening of relations between the United States and Latin 
America is declared to be a sure result of such a trip. 

Leading newspapers have been particularly hearty in their predictions 
of the welcome which will be extended. 

“He will be welcomed with genuine pleasure,” La Nacidén says. 
“President-elect Hoover will be enabled to appreciate the sentiments unit- 
ing North and South America, as well as learn the economic conditions 
of Argentina in relation to the United States. The trip will unques- 
tionably be beneficial to the relations between the two countries.” 

O Jornal, one of the most influential newspapers of Rio de Janeiro, 
warmly welcomes Mr. Hoover to Brazil. “The visit indicates that the 
Republican Party is adopting a more amicable South American attitude,” 
the paper says. 

President Leguia of Peru said, “Splendid! I am personally gratified 
to hear this. If Mr. Hoover visits Lima, he will be received with warmth, 
cordiality, and heartfelt friendship.” 

Foreign Minister Rios Gallardo of Chile cabled the Chilean Ambas- 
sador at Washington, Don Carlos Davila: “The Government and people 
of Chile will receive Mr. Hoover’s visit with the greatest pleasure.” 

An editorial in Mercurio of Santiago refers to Mr. Hoover’s proposal 
as “revealing a statesman of profound vision and realities.” 

The editorial recalls the benefits of the Root South American trip in 
1910 and says Hoover’s trip can be equally beneficial. 

“It will be the first time the White House has been occupied by a man 
knowing Latin America,” the newspaper said. “Thus Hoover will not 
commit the common error of considering Latin America a single block 
but will distinguish between the organized countries with the right that 
their international personality be recognized from those with a still some- 
what chaotic status.”——-Christian Science Monitor 
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MR. HOOVER’S VIEWS ON THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


The Spanish language occupies in this continent a place of importance 
second only to English, and even in territory within the jurisdiction of the 
United States a knowledge of Spanish is of considerable importance. In 
most of the other Republics the study of English has become compulsory 
in the public schools during the last decade. We must take particular care 
to see that the study of Spanish, if not made compulsory, is at least made 
possible in all our secondary schools. Improvement of our relations with 
the other countries of the continent will require a far wider knowledge of 
their economic conditions, their institutions, and their culture than we 
now possess, and the gateway to any such knowledge is the correct use 
of the languages.—Educational Review, Vol. 64, No. 5, December, 1922 


MR. HOOVER’S VIEWS ON THE AMERICAS 


Some time ago when he had little reason to believe he would ever be 
the Republican nominee for President of the United States, Mr. Hoover 
in a talk to a few business men expressed himself on the Americas. 

“Our two great continents are still in the making of their material 
civilization,” he said. “We are still engaged in every country in the ex- 
pansion of our transportation, electrical power, the development and im- 
provement of our agriculture; we are still busy pushing railways and 
highways across the plains and mountains; we are still bridging streams 
and digging our harbors and our waterways. We advance each year in 
protection of public health and of scientific discovery. 

“The experience in applied science and administration which each of us 
gains from these undertakings and from scientific research is the joint 
fund of all of us. Science knows no frontiers and it knows all languages. 
The men trained in its application in its larger aspects must be the product 
of our universities and colleges. 

“At the present time something like two thousand young men and 
women of our different Western countries are in attendance at univer- 
sities in their neighbor countries. Brazilian students are in Argentine 
universities; Argentine students in the United States. Back and forth 
they are carrying skill in application of science and the contribution of 
each nation to the higher learning. 

“It would indeed be a noble thing if the numbers of these interchanges 
of students could be multiplied—for from them are added technical skill, 
leaders, and teachers who are able to interpret our peoples to each other. 
And we in the West can use about seven teachers to every soldier. They 
are cheaper and vastly more potent for peace and human service. 

“And we have to work out a special problem of peace in the Western 
Hemisphere. We have found our solution easier because of our mutual 
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interests, mutual ideals, and the peculiar character of our governments. 
Our ideals of individual freedom and the right of self-government 
quickly translate themselves into freedom for others. Moreover, in de- 
mocracies such as ours, with their shifting administrations, with their 
changing thought, with their debates unlicensed by tradition, we are unable 
to maintain intricate foreign policies if we wished—and fortunately it 
is so. 

“Other more centralized forms of government have perhaps an appar- 
ent advantage in that they can maintain continuity of policies over long 
periods of years. They can thereby establish and maintain alliances, they 
can perhaps successfully juggle with ententes and balances of power. The 
structure of our republics does make for high devotion to country, great 
willingness to sacrifice and therefore sturdy strength in the direct issues 
of national defense and the protection of our citizens abroad. And these 
fundamental characteristics of our parallel institutions require simplicity 
and directness in our relations, and in them lies the real safety of the 
Western Hemisphere from imperialism within itself. 

“And in the development of our internal and social and political insti- 
tutions we have yet much to do. Democracy itself was a challenge to the 
political systems of the Old World. This system, which we have mutually 
invented and have in a long way established in the West, sought to raise 
the dignity of men by building government upon universal franchise. It 
set up the standard that the mainspring of permanent progress must come 
from an equality of opportunity to each individual under the stimulus of 
ordered freedom. 

“It is a munificent plan of human development; the hope of humanity 
lies in its success, and its future rests in the joint devotion of the Ameri- 
can republics. No one can fail in it without infinite harm to all of us. 

“IT know that I can add that, as we look southward and as we think of 
our own history, we admire in each of their peoples their heroic struggles 
for independence, their creation of the great institutions of human lib- 
erty, their success in overwhelming the mountains and the tropical jungle 
with the advancing frontiers of human welfare, their building of splen- 
did cities and states in all their inspiring greatness, their development of 
education and science, their accomplishments in jurisprudence, in music, 
their inspiring additions to literature—all of those things which mirror 
the soul of great nations. 

“We are fellow-travelers bound for the same destination.” 

—New York Times, Nov. 25, 1928. 
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PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Artour L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XIII, 1, Oct. 1928—C. F. Sparkman, 
“An Analysis of the Fundamental Problem of Learning to Read a For- 
eign Language.” “The purpose of this paper is to inquire into the nature 
of the workings and functions of language in general, in order to deter- 
mine what is the fundamental problem involved in learning to read a 
foreign language, to evaluate current methods in the achievement of this 
end, and lastly to offer some suggestion as to how one might better meet 
this fundamental problem.” The writer points out that learning a second 
language has very little in common with learning to speak or read the 
native tongue. We come to the former task with conceptual meaning built 
up through experience and with conventional words definitely associated 
with meaning, making it usable as an instrument for communicating 
thought. “Our fundamental problem as teachers of foreign language is 
simply to aid the learner in accepting as a substitute for his accustomed 
meaning-carriers those wholly different labels customarily used by the 
natives of the language in question.” To accomplish this requires that a 
connection be established between the foreign word and its native equiva- 
lent and that the latter should be progressively eliminated from use as the 
former becomes available. “There is no reason why we should not utilize 
native word as a secure basis on which to build. It plays a very necessary 
part, but its rdle must be a short one. As soon as meaning is summoned, 
native word should retire in order to make room for its rival, which 
should now be petted and coddled into standing alone. Apparently the 
only way to keep native word in the background is to banish it from the 
field of vision. The memory image of it will suffice to retain meaning, 
and the actual and continual presence of foreign word will gradually 
induce meaning to seize upon it as a substitute carrier. .... The trans- 
lation method certainly forces a clear connection between the units of 
transfer; foreign word is definitely associated with native word. The first 
step is well taken, but it stops as soon as the foundation is laid. No 
attempt is made to connect meaning directly with foreign word ....” The 
direct method makes a direct association between the foreign word and its 
meaning but its applicability is limited to an extremely small percentage 
of meanings. When these are exhausted the direct method shifts its 
ground and presents the foreign word first using words cognate to Eng- 
lish. This means calling up the word, not its meaning, and we have 
nothing but the translation method disguised under another name. “As 
soon as the student knows what the foreign words mean these words 
should be forced to serve as meaning-carriers, bolstered up by every 
known aid until they can stand alone. .... The usual course of pro- 
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cedure a (1) to present the foreign words in a connected reading 
series .... with an appended vocabulary that gives the English equivalent 
of every foreign word used [and] (2) while meaning is clear in mind to 
drill the student in the use of the foreign words. While this procedure 
is undoubtedly superior to the translation method that stops when the 
English equivalent of the foreign word is found, thus affording no drill 
on the use of the foreign word; and likewise superior to the direct method 
which in its first phase can be used successfully only as a grand-stand 
play to arouse interest, and in its second phase magnifies all the defects 
of the translation method—still the combination falls short of the mark, 
in that it confuses the end with the means. We have certainly put the cart 
before the horse in trying to force beginning and elementary students to 
get meaning through the medium of the foreign language when we should 
have attempted to make meaning the starting-point, and, using it as a 
basis, taught them the foreign language. .... If we can induce meaning 
to stand out clearly and yet not let native word be the focal point of 
consciousness, we are in a position to begin the necessary drill on the use 
of the foreign words that will eventually train them to serve as substitute 
meaning-carriers. If the students know beforehand the content of what 
they read in the foreign language, then, and only then, can meaning (with 
native word in abeyance) be the starting-point of our initial endeavors. 
Fables, fairy tales, and well-known legends lend themselves readily to 
this plan. Meaning, once the process is started, flows ahead and is ready 
to seize upon foreign word as a visible means of support. Pictures and 
drawings aid in keeping meaning uppermost. An English version on the 
opposite page will do no harm. The English version may be read as a 
whole before the same content in the foreign language is attempted. .... 
What then . . . . is the task of the student if meaning is made evident 
before the foreign material is attempted? What type of drill exercises 
can be devised that will be both productive and stimulating to effort? 
....” Association of word and meaning is to be brought about by every 
possible means: (1) silent perusal; (2) listening to the teacher read; 
(3) oral reading on the part of the student; (4) study of and drill on 
idioms, etc. “Special texts for a beginning course in reading of the type 
described would have to be written. These would be patterned after native 
language [i.e., English] readers both in the quality and quantity of the 
reading material. The well-known stories and legends would be so written 
as to include the repetition of many words. Idioms would be avoided at 
first, and word order would conform as nearly as possible to the English 
order. The first idioms introduced might be underlined and numbered so 
as to correspond in both the foreign-language page and the native-lan- 
guage page. Not one but many such introductory graded readers would 
be covered in the first year. .... The native-language page would gradu- 
ally become superfluous in such a method of learning to read a foreign 
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language, just as does vocalization in learning to read the vernacular. 
.... After a reasonable length of time, students would have a sufficiently 
large passive vocabulary to determine by the context, just as they do in 
their native language, the meaning of new words. At this point, and cer- 
tainly not before this point, they should be gradually led to make use of 
the new language as a tool of acquisition.” 

C. M. Purin, “The Training of Modern Foreign-Language Teachers 
in the Light of Investigations.” This article is an extract from the report 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study dealing with the subject. Inves- 
tigation shows that none of the teachers’ colleges provides satisfactory 
training for foreign-language teachers and that that of the liberal arts 
colleges is only moderately adequate. A country-wide average require- 
ment is less than twenty-five semester hours of college training for 
prospective foreign-language teachers. The committee recommends a 
minimum of thirty semester hours, following two years of high-school 
training for the major language and a minimum of twenty semester hours 
for the minor language ; an adequate oral command of the language should 
be required; teachers should be trained to teach at least two subjects; 
whenever feasible, colleges and universities should make arrangements 
with foreign universities for a year’s study abroad in the junior year of 
prospective teachers of modern languages; extra-curricular opportunities 
for practice in hearing and speaking the foreign language should be 
provided, etc., etc. The recommendations are sound and there is no ques- 
tion that, were they acted upon, they would inevitably tend to raise the 
level of language teaching. The writer closes encouragingly with the 
statement that conditions of language teaching are improving rather than 
the opposite. 

Modern Languages Forum, XIII, 4, Oct.—R. H. Fife, “The Modern 
Languages in California.” This is a statistical summary of material col- 
lected by the Modern Foreign Language Study, of which Professor Fife 
was chairman. The statistics show a number of interesting things, e.g.: 
“Out of the 336 public secondary schools reported from the state, 320 
offered Spanish, 262 Latin, and 160 French, while only 25 offered Ger- 
man, a number which has doubtless increased since 1925. As these figures 
indicate, Spanish and Latin form the most frequent combination. ... . 
If all the foreign-language pupils in California were marshaled in com- 
panies of 100, it would be found that 60 of each company study Spanish, 
23 Latin, 16 French, and one German. .... The state belongs with New 
England, New York, New Jersey, and Texas in the front rank among the 
regions of modern-language interest, and this interest is not an affair 
merely of the larger schools and urban communities. .... The state 
enrolls nearly 20 per cent of its modern-language pupils in the junior 
high school, a larger proportion than any other state. As a consequence 
a greater percentage of California’s modern-language beginners are found 
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in the seventh and eighth grades than is the case in any other state except 
Texas. Nevertheless, the ninth grade or later is still the age of beginning 
for more than 70 per cent of the French and the Latin pupils and more 
than 80 per cent of the Spanish pupils in California. As it is, however, a 
very large part of the French students and 90 per cent of the Spanish and 
the Latin students of the state begin the subject early enough to carry on 
in high school for four years if they desire. .... [In spite of this fact] 
the number which continues the study of the language longer than two 
years is extremely small. Of the state’s Spanish students 89 per cent are 
found in the first two years of study; of the French pupils, over 86 per 
cent, and of the Latin pupils, nearly 91 per cent. These figures are very 
close to the national average ; indeed, in spite of the keen modern-language 
interest in certain sections of the country . . . . the story is everywhere 
the same. French, Latin, and Spanish are still in these sections, as else- 
where, limited to two years of study for approximately 85 per cent of 
the students who begin them.” 

Education, XLIX, Oct.—W. M. Kern, “The Junior High Schools in 
the State of Washington.” This survey of junior high schools in the state 
of Washington shows that 85 per cent of them offer some training in 
foreign language; 77 per cent offer Latin, 48 per cent offer French, and 
30 per cent offer Spanish. Sixteen per cent of all pupils study some 
foreign language, of which 54 per cent study Latin, 27 per cent study 
Spanish, and 18 per cent study French. Apparently no German is offered 
and foreign languages are elective only. 

Journal of Education and School World, 60, 710, Sept—L. M. 
Hayes, “Free Composition in a Foreign Language.” The writer of this 
article remarks, truthfully enough, that, of the many aspects of modern- 
language teaching, that of free composition, while it offers perhaps more 
numerous problems than any other, has received scantiest attention at the 
hands of the recognized experts in the pedagogy of the subject. By 
experimenting with pupils who have had no previous training in free 
composition he comes to certain conclusions. The defects commonly found 
in the papers or essays upon assigned subjects fall into two classes, struc- 
tural and linguistic. The first are probably due to the student’s inability 
to compose adequately in his own language, while temperamental reasons, 
nervousness, and the like, may be contributing causes. The linguistic 
defects cover an extremely wide range, from the grossest mistakes in 
grammar and syntax to sentences which are grammatically correct but 
unidiomatic. The writer has been at some pains to classify the more 
common errors of the first class in the order of their frequency (the 
experiment was performed with French pupils). “A large proportion of 
errors may be classified as ‘blurs,’ i.e., imperfectly apprehended points of 
syntax or idiom. Many boys have some sort of notion that there is such 
an expression as en méme temps or au méme temps, and compromise 
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therefore with au méme temps.” The amusing and sometimes outrageous 
mistakes which result from injudicious use of the dictionary are com- 
mented upon with examples. In this connection, the writer questions, 
“How far are those excellent manuals of prose composition which have 
appeared in recent years justified in so carefully selecting the vocabulary 
for the pupils? Are not the latter, by the mere fact that the mot juste is 
always to be found at the end of the book, deprived of the absolutely 
essential training in the intelligent use of the dictionary?” He finds that 
“the habit of translating from the native idiom does most to vitiate the 
whole exercise.” The student must in some manner be prevented from 
thinking in his own language and translating his thoughts into the foreign 
tongue. “My own method is to base the essay on preparatory work which 
consists entirely of conversation. The teacher controls the conversation 
by questions which suggest the required idiom where idiom is necessary, 
and which deal formally but fully with the subject-matter, following the 
line of thought of what one would imagine to be the average mind. This 
allows for little variation or originality during the stage of preparation 
but the written exercise . . . . should always give the original or capable 
pupil a chance. Work done by large classes without previous preparation 
has little value for a large proportion of those classes.” 
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LITERARY PERIODICALS 
[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. ANnrBaL, Associate Editor] 


ETYMOLOGY OF MADRID 


Le Messager d’Athénes of December 3, 1927, suggests a suspiciously 
interesting Greek etymology for Madrid. In an article entitled “Arbuses 
prunelles et ... Madrid,” reproduced in the April, 1928, number of the 
Revista de la biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, S. A. H. Theodotos attributes 
the etymology of this much-discussed name to the word madria, by which 
the ancient Greeks designated the madrofia (arbute or strawberry-tree), 
classic plant of Attica. The author points out the coincidence between this 
hypothetical etymology and the capital’s coat-of-arms, and likewise the 
curious fact that the d in the Madrid pronunciation of the villa’s name 
corresponds to the Greek letter delta, a gently pronounced letter between 
d and z, as in Castilian. 

“The humble arbute-berry is, however, exalted in the coat-of-arms of 
a European capital. The arms of Madrid consist of a bear on his hind 
legs picking the fruit of an arbute [or strawberry] tree. This may be 
explained by the fact that both the arbute-berry and the arbute-tree are 
in Spanish called madrofio, a word that, according to a German scholar, 
derives from Greek, as is the case with a great many Spanish words and 
expressions pertaining to the fields and forests, agriculture, vine-culture, 
and cattle-raising. This is not at all surprising, if one realizes that five 
hundred years before Christ all the eastern coast of Spain was colonized 
by Ionians. The Greeks, then, who called the sloe or wild plum pddova, 
also applied this name to the arbute-berries growing on the mountains of 
the present Guadarrama, and an ancient place, near which this arbute-tree 
grew in abundance, received from it the name padeverdiys (abounding in 
sloes) : Madrid. And Spaniards continue to pronounce the name Maédrid, 
and not Madrid.” 


GONGORA 


The Revista de Filologia Espafiola has fittingly devoted an entire num- 
ber to Géngora (Tomo XIV, Cuaderno 4°, Octubre—Diciembre, 1927). 
Making this one of the indispensable contributions to the study of the 
great Cordovan, “Notas Bibliograficas” (pp. 443-64) demonstrate his 
growing importance more eloquently than could have been done in any 
other way. The list of works and articles that have appeared in 1927 by 
way of celebrating the three-hundredth centennial of the poet’s death is 
apparently complete. From merely periodicals not exclusively devoted to 
literary investigation, G. Arteta has gathered 142 different titles! Found 
especially worthy is the January-June issue of the Boletin de la Real 
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Academia de Ciencias, Bellas Letras y Nobles Artes de Cérdova (Afio 
VI, num. 18), also dedicated entirely to Géngora. Three biographies are 
noted: (1) that of M. Artigas, Géngora. Resumen biogrdfico, a résumé 
(in the Boletin de la Real Academia ... de Cérdova) of his extensive work 
D. Luis de Géngora y Argote, Biografia y estudio critico, 1925; (2) that 
of J. M. Rey Diaz, Los grandes de Cérdova: D. Luis de Géngora y 
Argote, a vulgarization for public school children of the essential data 
of Géngora’s life and works; and (3) that of Miss C. L. Penney, Luis de 
Géngora y Argote, published by the Hispanic Society. Because of omis- 
sions of characteristic works, detestable texts, actual illegibility, gross 
carelessness, scant diligence, and puerile explanations, four editions prove 
to be more or less unsatisfactory, despite sus loables deseos: (1) Poesias 
escogidas de Géngora (Madrid: Biblioteca Alma, Vol. I); (2) Luis de 
Géngora, Poesias, Prélogo de Santiago Montoto de Sebas (Las cien 
mejores obras de la literatura espatiola [Madrid], Vol. VI); (3) Luis de 
Géngora y Argote, Obras poéticas (Homenaje en su tercer centenario, 
Valencia: “Prometeo”) ; (4) Versos de Géngora (Cordoba: Real Acade- 
mia de Ciencias, Bellas Letras y Nobles Artes. En el tercer Centenario 
del Sbito del poeta). Evidently, Spain’s Siglo de Oro is still no play- 
ground. Five works, however, are of outstanding importance, and have 
in detail been analyzed and reviewed, with some constructive corrections 
and additions: (1) Soledades de Géngora, editadas por Damaso Alonso 
(Madrid: Revista de Occidente); (2) Romances de Géngora, editadas 
por José Maria de Cossio (Madrid: Revista de Occidente); (3) Anto- 
logia poética en honor de Géngora desde Lope de Vega a Rubén Dario, 
recogida por Gerardo Diego (Madrid: Revista de Occidente); (4) Al- 
fonso Reyes, Cuestiones gongorinas (Madrid: Calpe); (5) “Gdéngora in 
the Library of the Hispanic Society of America” (four different items 
in the Hispanic Notes and Monographs, “Quatro comedias,” “El Poli- 
femo,” “Editions of ‘Todas las obras,” “Delicias del Parnaso” (New 
York). 


Of the major articles in this gala number, Damaso Alonso contributes 
a lion’s share. His Temas Gongorinos form an admirable triptych. In a 
study on La simetria en el endecasilabo de Géngora (pp. 329-46), he 
points out that Géngora’s usage apparently presents no anomaly within 
the hendecasyllable common in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
But Géngora’s hendecasyllable possesses an aesthetic virtuality superior 
not only to that of the contemporary verse, but perhaps to any that this 
rhythmic form has ever had since its acclimatization in Spain. That 
mysterious emotional wake that every beautiful verse leaves behind it is 
deeper, more finely sifted, more suggestive, in a perfected verse of Don 
Luis. We may admit or reject the aesthetics of gongorismo, but the 
technical mastery of its creator is quite beyond question. 
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One was bound, then, to draw the conclusion that if the instrument 
was the same that other poets employed, the difference lay in the manner 
of handling it. Of the many artifices used by Géngora to give his verse 
the most distinct modalities of expressive efficacy, perhaps the most fre- 
quent, and the first to attract our attention, is that of symmetry. By 
symmetry in the hendecasyllable, Damaso Alonso means 


“la distribucién en dos zonas de la materia aprehensible que ofrece el 
verso, dos zonas que parecen simétricas con relacién a una linea central, 
de tal modo que lo que se nos da en la primera, vuelve a reproducirse en 
la segunda,” 


“materia aprehensible” being taken as 


“todos los elementos (légicos, fonéticos, sugeridores de sensaciones colo- 
ristas, etc.) que conjuntamente percibidos obran con virtualidad légica o 
estética en el cerebro del oyente o lector.” 


The mutual relationship of zones 1 and 2 is that the second serves either 
as a reinforcement or intensification of the first, or, on the contrary, as a 
contrast to it. Symmetry similar to that found in the hendecasyllable is 
encountered, in other poets as well as in Géngora, also between two im- 
mediate verses and even between the equal portions of a strophe. Unity 
is produced by the balanced succession of two equal or contradictory sen- 
sations. But the sensations themselves, and the ways in which they are 
communicated to us, may be of very diverse types, which Damaso Alonso 
divides into four groups: (1) By repetition at the end of the hendeca- 
syllable, or in what, with relation to a supposed central axis, we may call 
the second part, of phonetic elements identical or very similar to those 
that have already occurred at the beginning or in the first part of the 
verse; or by contra-position, in the same form, of very different sounds. 
(2) By similay repetition or contra-position of equal or widely differen- 
tiated colors. (3) By repetition, in the second part of the verse, of the 
same grammatical, or syntactical, values that have already been em- 
ployed in a like way in the first part. (4) By a well-marked pause in 
sense placed in the center of the verse, and which may be considered a 
rhythmic pause that divides the hendecasyllable into two zones, each of 
which bears a principal accent. 

1. Elementos fonéticos—The simplest examples occur when there is 
repeated in the second part some word that has already figured in the first. 


Nace en sus ondes, y en sus ondas muere 


Closely related are instances in which, instead of a repetition of the same 
word, there occur words that are very similar because of their containing 
various phonetic elements in common, whole syllables, single letters, or 
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combinations of letters. That this symmetrical repetition is not mere 
accident is proved by the accumulation of varied examples, and especially 
by the skill with which such phonetic elements are placed on the very 
points of maximum intensity in the verse—syllables 4 and 8, 4 and 10 
(acento forzoso), and 6 when the emphasis falls upon the central word 
that serves as the axis of symmetry, as in 


6 
Ven Himeneo, ven, ven Himeneo 


That the purpose of Géngora’s alliteration is only to secure such an effect 
of intensity, may be seen from lines such as 


Infame turba de nochwnas aves, 


in which the symmetrical repetition of the syllable tur coincides with 
mathematical precision, and insuperable virtuosity, with the position of 
the rythmic accents on syllables 4 and 8. So too in onomatopoeic combina- 
tions of consonants, one observes this same symmetry: 


O el austro brame, o la arboleda cruja 


In addition to using the positions of intensity that are purely rhythmic, 
Géngora likewise takes advantage of the fact that initial and final words 
are necessarily stressed by their very position in the line, affording us 
clear examples of bilateral symmetry in verses like 


Vagas cortinas de volantes vanos, 

Trompa Triton del agua a la alta gruta, 
or 

Grave deperezosas plumas globo. 


An instance of contrast, rather than of repetition, may be seen in Si el 
céfiro no silba, o cruje el robre. Here the sibilant sounds (fricatives) of 
the first part (s, ce, f, s) are opposed to the vibrants and velars of the 
second (cr, j, r, br), both sets being of course highly onomatopoeic. 

2. Colores-—The contra-position or addition (reinforcement) of colors, 
normally employed by Renaissance poets, reaches in Géngora an intensity 
hitherto unknown, and thus is converted into an external characteristic of 
gongorismo. 


Si purpura la rosa, el lilio nieve; 
La blanca leche con la blanca mano. 


3. Valores sintécticos—Examples of the first and second groups very 
often belong also to the third, the symmetrical constitution of the hende- 
casyllable being still more evident from the coincidence of the phonetic 
or color element with an unquestionable syntactical symmetry. Verses 
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are made up of two identical grammatical constructions that form respec- 
tively the first and second parts of the hendecasyllable. Between the two 
parts there is usually interposed a short asymmetrical element, almost 
always a conjunction which we might call the center or axis of symmetry: 


Caduco aljéfar, pero aljéfar bello 


Absolute symmetry (A-B :c : B-A), however, is not the most frequent in 
Géngora, for almost always the grammatical elements are repeated with 
the same order in the second part as in the first, i, a-B:C :A-B 
(Gimiendo tristes y volando graves). Moreover, language is not an ob- 
ject of mathematics, and so by the side of exact examples, in which the 
equality of the two members of the hendecasyllable is absolute, there will 
have to be placed others in which the equality of the two members is not 
complete, but in which it is nevertheless quite evident that the motive is 
similar. Sometimes, too, the neutral, central word (usually conjunction) 
that served to separate the two groups of words of identical, or approxi- 
mate, syntactical arrangement, disappears, and there remain only the two 
groups (Al corcillo travieso, al muflén sardo), always with synalepha 
between them. Suppress this synalepha, and a rhythmic pause will coincide 
with the pause in sense, giving us the clearly two-membered verse of the 
fourth class. 

4. Pausa en sentido.—There have been authors of treatises who have 
considered the hendecasyllable a verse composed of two hemistiches. If 
the accentuation fell on syllable 6, the first hemistich would consist of 
six syllables and the second of five. If the accents fell on syllables 4 and 8, 
the first hemistich would contain five syllables and the second six. A 
verse that exactly fulfills these two last conditions is called “sapphic.” 
But it is certain that, normally, the Castilian hendecasyllable (unlike the 
Alexandrine before Rubén Dario) appears as an indivisable metrical 
unity, and only syllabic analysis can reveal this fragmentation established 
by the tratadistas but not always evident because the end of the so-called 
first hemistich many times does not coincide with the end of a word. 
The ear, in many cases, perceives the hendecasyllable as an indivisible 
quantity, but at times, with more or less neatness, succeeds in glimpsing a 
possible fragmentation. Gdéngora consciously used this possible division 
of the hendecasyllable, intensifying it and making it more perceptible by 
causing the end of a word to coincide with the end of the first hemistich, 
by placing after the latter a pause in sense, and, in many cases, by exag- 
gerating still more, the distinction between the resultant members, possibly 
by their contra-position through any of the means studied above, or 
simply through contrast in idea (conceptional). When the poet proposes 
to produce symmetrical fragmentation and the verse is accented on 
syllable 6, a strong pause immediately after this syllable marks the end 
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of the first member. When the same effect is desired in a verse of ac- 
centuation on syllables 4 and 8, the pause occurs immediately after the 
fifth syllable. Frequent instances of the accumulation in one and the same 
verse of phonetic, coloristic, syntactical, or conceptual symmetry, and of 
a clear rhythmic fragmentation into two hemistiches (or quasi-hemi- 
stiches) afford the cleanest and most conclusive proofs of Damaso 
Alonso’s thesis. 

Almost all the examples adduced are taken from the Polifemo and the 
Soledades. Damaso Alonso has preferred to do this in order that it may 
be clearly established that the use of bilateral symmetry in the hendeca- 
syllable is a characteristic note of the central moment of Géngora’s pro- 
duction, and in order that it may be patent how large a percentage of 
these two poems is represented by this type of verse. But bilateral sym- 
metry exists in the hendecasyllable of Gongora both before and after his 
two most important works—before with less frequency, and very often 
as the end of a strophe. Where he applied this procedure with greatest 
vehemence was in the Polifemo. A large portion of the verses that 
terminate the strophes of this poem are bimembered. In them is wont to 
be accumulated symmetry by alliteration, by colorism, by syntactical 
equality, and by central pause. The usage is continued in the Soledades, 
although not so intensively, and it continues, but with less frequency, in 
the later works Damaso Alonso declares that the artifice analyzed was 
familiar to the poet from the time in which he composed his very first 
sonnets. In this, as in the study of all other peculiarities of Gongora’s 
style, the second epoch manifests itself simply as an intensificacién en 
cada caso particular y una acumulacién en el conjunto of the elements 
that already existed in the first epoch. 

Goéngora is far from being the inventor of the artifice studied. Fine 
examples of it may be found in Garcilaso, Pedro Espinosa, and in Ca- 
rrillo y Sotomayor. At the end of the sixteenth century and in the first 
decade of the seventeenth, poets, in general, had become aware of the 
expressive possibilities of this procedure, and especially of how it served 
to close a strophe brilliantly. These poets feed on the poetic material 
elaborated in the sixteenth century by Spaniards and Italians. But one 
notes in them a desire to surpass, to intensify effects: we are at the doors 
of barroquismo. Gongora is not intrinsically distinct from his companions. 
He uses the same materials as the rest, but he does distinguish himself, 
slightly, by a still greater desire to intensify the old effects, to accumulate 
artifices, and to perfect them. He is preparing himself for his future 
mission. One step more along this road, and gongorismo will be created. 

The hendecasyllabic symmetry is an isolated, but evident, example of 
this general tendency. For each case that may be cited in the sixteenth 
century poets most closely resembling Gongora—Espinosa, Martin de la 
Plaza—one encounters in D. Luis four or five. From the time of what 
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is customarily called his primera época, there is a slight intensification 
of contemporary procedures. The latter, in their turn, correspond to the 
vehement desire to intensify the already worn-out resources of Renais- 
sance lyric poetry. And so, for its part, the segunda época of Géngora is 
an intensification of the first. It is in this way that poetic barroquismo 
reaches Spain. Like the other external characteristics of gongorismo, 
symmetry in the hendecasyllable is diffused and vulgarized through the 
great poet, and lives throughout the seventeenth century in the works of 
his imitators. 

The perfection, the intensity, and the quantity of the examples of 
symmetrical partition in Géngora’s hendecasyllable make this device a 
formal note of his poetry. But in this respect, as in others, Géngora 
invents nothing: he accumulates, intensifies, perfects. He is the final 
link in a chain. Gloriously, he closes the natural development of Spanish 
lyric poetry of Renaissance tradition. 

In Géngora y la censura de Pedro de Valencia, (pp. 347-68) Damaso 
Alonso clarifies hitherto misunderstood relations between Géngora and 
the author of the Carta en censura del “Polifemo” y de las “Soledades.” 
Historians of literature cite from this significant document all its ex- 
pressions of disapprobation, but, without establishing its true sense, pass 
over in silence, or quote sparingly, all that laudatory element that demon- 
strates the deep literary admiration that the humanist felt for the Cor. 
dovan poet. That the letter was not one of disapproval or contempt for 
Goéngora’s poetry could be proved by the fact, if absolutely certain, that 
Géngora esteemed the letter and desired to keep it as a treasure. Still 
better evidence lies in the very words of the critic, who praises not only 
Géngora’s poetry in general, but especially, and repeatedly, that of the 
Soledades. To this may be added the unanimous testimony of the seven- 
teenth-century Gongorists, in whose controversial and apologetical writ- 
ings Pedro de Valencia is always included among the adherents and 
defenders of Géngora. But what greater proof than the cordial friend- 
ship that united both writers until the scholar’s death? 

Pedro de Valencia’s admiration for Géngora was reciprocated by the 
latter’s sincere veneration for the humanist. As soon as he had finished 
his Polifemo and the Soledad Primera, one of his first cares was to ask 
his learned friend for his opinion of them. Menéndez y Pelayo asserts, 
without proof, that Géngora sent the two poems to Pedro de Valencia 
en fingida demanda de consejo. Convincingly, Damaso Alonso demon- 
strates that this request for criticism was not fingida, but sincere. 

Of this celebrated letter we have two fairly different versions, both 
coming directly from Pedro de Valencia’s own pen, the duplication being 
due to the author’s customary scrupulous polishing. Four passages from 
the Soledades and the Polifemo are criticized adversely. Pellicer in his 
Lecciones solemnes gives these rejected readings asylum. But in all the 
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other editions, and in almost all the manuscripts, the four passages have 
been either corrected or completely suppressed, conclusive proof of 
Géngora’s sincerity in asking for advice, and of his seriousness in accept- 
ing it. Damaso Alonso has identified the verses that correspond to the 
passages rejected and corrected. These corrections and subtsitutions, 
however, are not completely felicitous. The poet fails to be true to him- 
self, for the sake of pleasing a friend whose judgment dazzles him. In 
two instances it was a play on words to which the scholar objected; 
twice he protested against the metaphorical association of unconnected 
and quite distinct elements (islands compared to parentheses in the course 
of an oratorical period; the twistings and deviations of a river explained 
by the course of a lawsuit); and in all four cases, he was distressed by 
the sententious research, the comic and almost grotesque note introduced 
in serious matter. Other passages were also disapproved, about which 
we have no definite information. In view, however, of the exactness with 
which Géngora followed the advice of his friend, Damaso Alonso is in- 
clined to believe that these too must have been corrected. The extent of 
the damage is unknown, for in making these corrections, Gongora cer- 
tainly contradicted himself and denied one of the inherent qualities of his 
poetry: subtlety, association with the unconnected, word-play, jest. 

Damaso Alonso considers the especial characteristic of Géngora’s style 
its being a synthesis, an intensified condensation of all anterior elements. 
There enter into it—and in no slight degree—the comic elements pre- 
viously handled in romances and letrillas. Without his realizing their 
reach, it is precisely this fact that has been noted by Pedro de Valencia 
in his epistolary reproach : 


“Estas gracias o burlas, que pertenescian mas a las otras poesias que 
v.m. solia ludere. ...” 


We should remember that Géngora used to say that of all his works the 
one that he preferred was the Fébula de Piramo y Tisbe. Could it have 
been because he saw in it the complete formula of his own style? The 
Fdbula is precisely the point in Géngora’s poetry at which the two planes 
cut each other most clearly: a serious theme treated in a manner that is 
at once serious and facetious, a composition with all the complexities of 
the Soledades and Polifemo plus the witty luster of romances and letri- 
llas, a romance decked in the ornaments of Polifemo and the Panegirico. 
Although this is the most outstanding example, throughout all of Gén- 
gora’s work as well there is distributed with more or less constancy the 
scherzo, an essential element of Gongoric dynamism. This is seen not 
only in the treatment of analogous themes and in the use of the same 
metaphors with now serious and now comic intent, but still more clearly 
in its definitive naturalization, in his style with its syntactical formulas 
of humorous origin, which always preserve a vague reminiscence of in- 
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genuous mischief. We need, then, a complete study of humor as an 
integral element of gongorismo. Meanwhile, let us felicitate ourselves 
that the censorship of Pedro de Valencia was not as detailed as it might 
have been. 

Crédito atribuible al gongorista D. Martin de Angulo y Pulgar (pp. 
369-404). —In addition to his two Epistolas Satisfatorias and his Egloga 
Finebre, Angulo has left us an autograph manuscript (in the library of 
the Duke of Gor at Granada) which comprises a large part of Géngora’s 
poetic work, a manuscript that has not been duly utilized. Damaso Alonso 
believes that a careful study of this would compel us to be considerably 
more cautious than Sr. Reyes has been in his inclination to accept affirma- 
tions of Angulo that are unconfirmed by any other seventeenth-century 
testimony. Angulo includes in his collection a great number of com- 
positions of more than problematical authenticity, and never, except in 
the case of the octaves and the romance of La Gloria de Niquea, indicates 
his reason for attributing them to Géngora. Mere stylistic characteristics 
must frequently have been the only reason for inclusion. Many noticias 
transmitted by Angulo are highly suspicious. 

The Congratulatoria may have been composed by Géngora, especially 
if it were written under the stress of a commission, but it is not the 
authority of Angulo that obliges us to accept it. We ourselves have in 
Géngora’s letters to Francisco del Corral almost absolute proof that he 
was not absent from Madrid during the entire journey of Philip III. 
Since D. Luis had not gone to'Guadalupe, the monks could scarcely have 
asked him to compose this poem of welcome, nor could they have enter- 
tained him there for the favor. The attribution to Géngora of the Con- 
gratulatoria remains, then, in the air, and the sincerity of Angulo’s ac- 
count is quite impaired. 

Having warned us against lending Angulo too credulous an ear, 
Damaso Alonso discusses the latter’s attribution to Géngora of the alle- 
gorical prologue (octavas) and a romance in La Gloria de Niquea, a 
comedia performed at Aranjuez, and written by the fascinating Conde 
de Villamediana. He believes 


“sinceramente que Alfonso Reyes, fino apreciador de matices de poesia, 
se inclina demasiado a querer descubrir en ellas [the octavas] quilates de 
la minerva de Géngora.” 


Examination does reveal that four verses of Géngora have been inlaid 
into the prélogo of this play, some reproduced exactly, others with a very 
slight modification. But this process of inserting among one’s own verses 
whole verses of Gongora was a custom of many of his enthusiastic fol- 
lowers. So great was their admiration for D. Luis that they committed 
his verses to memory, and considered it a gala, without the slightest 
intention of theft, to mix them with those of their own muse, thinking 
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that they could thus adorn the latter with precious elements, known by 
everyone, and well assayed. This was considered not plagiarism, but a 
voluntary and open quotation of the favorite poet. This is precisely the 
sort of thing that the discussed author of the prologue to La Gloria de 
Niquea is seen to have done, and exactly the same procedure that Villa- 
mediana followed throughout all his obra gongorizante. So with proper 
proof, Damaso Alonso suggests that Villamediana was the author of the 
prélogo as well as of the body of the play. 

Géngora himself almost never repeats a verse once it has left his 
pen. Themes, allusions, metaphors, and syntactical turns are in his work 
very frequently the same. But these materials are being elaborated inces- 
santly by his great talent: now he associates them with new ones, here 
he combines them in a different way, there he imbues them with a rhythm 
of distinct expression. A Proteus in his aesthetic substance, his own 
themes are constantly nourishing him with poetic elements that are as- 
similated and transformed, always in a different way. This is not so of 
his disciples. They receive the poetic material, already formed and forged, 
by avulsion, and incorporate it directly, brutally, into their more or less 
original compositions. Hence the invariability of these borrowings and 
their adhesive air. We may be very reasonably sure that a poem in which 
there appear incrusted verses of Géngora is not a work of the poet of 
the soledades, but of one of his imitators. This is the case with the 
allegorical prologue to La Gloria de Niquea. As regards the romance 
within the play, Vaquero, esctichame un rato, “desmayado, falto de las 
incidencias agudas que se esperarian de Gongora,” there appears to be no 
serious motive either for affirming or denying Gongora’s authorship. 

Miguel Artigas, author of our most authoritative biographical study 
of Géngora, contributes valuable data toward a Revisién de la biografia 
de Géngora ante los nuevos documentos (pp. 405-16). Archives have 
revealed new material relative to the life and fortunes of the poet, and 
on some points rectification will have to be made. 

Some light has been thrown on the racionero Falces, one of the capital 
personages in Gdéngora’s ancestral line and the founder, if not of the 
house, at least of the patrimony of the Géngoras. We now know his full 
name: Alonso Gonzalez de Falces. 

Géngora’s father was married in 1557, and when D. Luis was born, 
in 1561, was corregidor of Madrid. D. Luis was the second of his chil- 
dren. In 1579, Géngora was not living with his father, but with his uncle, 
the racionero D. Francisco. The father quedé corto when he ascertained 
that during his student years at Salamanca his son had spent more than 
two thousand ducats. 

On December 23, 1581, the poet granted to a Cordovan prebendary in 
Granada and to a solicitor of the Audiencia Real of this city, a power of 
attorney for all lawsuits intentados o por intentar. Why should Gongora 
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have any litigation in Granada in 1581? D. Luis no longer appears on 
the matriculation lists of the University of Salamanca for the year 
1580-81. Is this evidence that he had changed universities? How long 
did he study in Granada? Could not the three Granadive compositions of 
the poet have been written during this scholastic year? 

Géngora’s father did not die, as has been suspected, in 1594, but was 
alive and made a will in 1604. 

The beautiful romance to his niece on entering a convent (No. 498, 
III, edited by Foulché-Delbosc) may be dated with certainty as of 1616. 
“El estilo del romance es de quien ha escrito ya los grandes poemas.” 

An especially important document (No. 97 of the Torre collection) 


is a carta de donacién of Gongora in favor of his nephew and assistant, 
dated November 1, 1626: 


“... por quanto yo e hecho algunas obras, asi en poesia como en prosa, 
y dellas tengo voluntad de hacer donacién a Don Luis de Saabedra y 
Géngora, mi sobrino, Racionero de la Santa Iglesia de Cérdoua, para que 
él suplique a la Majestad y sefiores de su Real Consejo le den licencia 
para imprimillas en su cabeza. ...” 


From at least 1623, Géngora had intended to edit his poems, a project that 
had been repeatedly deferred, because of minor obstacles, indolence, liter- 
ary dignity, and unsatisfied artistic ambition, until there came upon him 
the infirmity que se atreviéd a la cabeza. The imminent danger having 
been exorcised, he goes to Cérdova, and a few months later returns to 
his project, intending the nephew to be the editor and owner of the works 
printed. This document proves what Artigas had already suspected, 
namely that Géngora had become reconciled to his relatives before his 
death, although there is not the slightest mention of them in his will made 
in Madrid in March, 1626. The donation makes the nephew the proprietor 
and owner of Géngora’s greatest treasure. Provocative of thought indeed 
is the phrase in the document regarding Géngora’s works in poetry “as 
well as in prose.” Not one of his commentators, apologists, or censors 
has said anything of the prose works of D. Luis. Can this be simply a 
juridical formula? He might well have spoken of his works without 
specifying whether they were in verse or prose, and yet it would not be 
strange that he should have written some work in prose. We can only 
hope from this vague and slight clue that some day we may find a mar- 
velous novel by Géngora. The nephew paid very slight attention to his 
uncle’s gift, and allowed Juan Lépez de Vicufia to go ahead with the 
Obras en verso del Homero espaiiol. 

Eduardo M. Torner’s Elementos populares en las poesias de Géngora 
(pp. 417-24) is the precursor of a more extensive and detailed study des- 
tined to show to what extent, in his light compositions—letrillas and 
romances—GO6ngora made use of the traditional lyric poetry of the people. 
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Géngora is one of the poets offering the greatest documentation to the 
folk-lorist. His fine temperament causes him to sense a positive lyric 
value in the short letras of the popular cancioncillas, the expressive grace 
of which is often realized through charming asymmetrical rhythms, 
through enchanting irregularities in cadence. The author limits his con- 
sideration of this theme to a number of examples of the traditional lyric 
elements of which Géngora took advantage, pointing out wherever pos- 
sible the presence of such elements in the current tradition, and where 
this is not possible, citing the principal poetas, anterior or posterior, who 
have in their turn made use of them. While Gongora’s inclination toward 
the popular spirit is manifested principally in the letrillas and romances, 
even in those other works in which it seems to be absent there are never- 
theless found descriptions of dances and village customs done with such 
gusto as to reveal beyond doubt the poet’s love for village life, his joyful 
contemplation of the games and fiestas of the young folks, his delight in 
listening to the songs of the serranas and the métrica armonia that the 
sounds of Nature unite to produce for his delicate ear. The Gongora of 
the complicated metaphors, he of the Soledades, has recently been ade- 
quately studied; but the task still remains to be done for the Gongora of 
the facile and graciosas letrillas. 

Among the Miscelénea of this number is the text of Una carta inédita 
de Géngora (pp. 431-38). Damaso Alonso seizes this occasion to remind 
us that it is still impossible to affirm with certainty that any one manu- 
script of Géngora’s works is autograph. A beginning toward such identi- 
fication may, however, be found in an analysis of authentic signatures. 
This is a comparatively easy problem, for there are many official docu- 
ments signed by D. Luis himself, which from their content could refer 
to no one else. During the months of June, July, and August, at least, 
Goéngora suffered from serious eye trouble, and was obliged to write 
little. This necessitated the use of an amanuensis and the limiting of 
Géngora’s own efforts at most to a sort of apologetic postscript. We may 
consider as autographs of Géngora: (1) the signatures of Géngora on 
public documents (like those reproduced in facsimile in the Versos de 
Géngora published by the Real Academia Cordobesa, Cérdova, 1927) ; 
(2) the 28 letters included in the Angulo manuscript of the Gor library, 
except that letters 31 and 33 (Foulché-Delbosc III, pp. 209, 213) are auto- 
graph respectively only in the note at the end (about 8 lines) and the 
signature; (3) the last two lines and the signature (reproduced in fac- 
simile) of the letter now published for the first time by Damas Alonso. 
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Jauja, novela de Ricarpo Ledén, de la Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid: 
Editorial Hernando. 1928. 362 pages. 


In the marvelous land of Jauja exquisite joys await us and boundless 
riches, a fairyland where the walls of the palaces are of candy, where all 
things are what you will, a “heaven on earth,” a veritable Schlaraffenland 
of idleness and luxury. It seems therefore rather blasphemous in Ricardo 
Leén to abduct the word, tear it from our idea of bliss and loveliness, and 
put it to the base uses of Mammon and lust. But this is precisely what he 
does in his latest novel where the city of illusion becomes one of disillu- 
sion. Leén’s Jauja rapidly grows from a raw mining town—like any 
other, good, bad, and indifferent, and interwoven as in any human com- 
munity—to be a great and beautiful, proud and patriotic “white sepulchre.” 

Leén was ever a reformer, ever impatient and out of sympathy with a 
modern present-day society, its fictions and fallacies, its shams and wiles, 
as he beholds actuality. According to Leén, the twentieth century has 
achieved little except mechanical efficiencies, deplorably little in the way of 
ethical or esthetic progress. He thinks a less complex civilization of other 
days was more wholesome for the good of the soul, more conducive to peace 
of mind and to moral and artistic growth. This fervent appreciation of the 
days of old, to be sure, is not a new theme in Jauja, since it is the leitmotif 
also of La Voz de la sangre, of La Escuela de los sofistas, and of El 
Hombre nuevo. For the rest, we recognize in Jauja, as in all of Leén’s 
previous novels, the sincere artist, his remarkable literary technique, and, 
especially, the poetry and harmony of his style, and his fine preference 
for the word, the precise word, always. 

The novel begins with the mining town, Jauja, placed in the midst of 
the Sierra Morena in Andalusia, and thrilled into life by the discovery 
of rich silver mines in the vicinity. The founder of the town and its for- 
tune, the noble and patriotic engineer Olavide—to whom, if they owe him 
anything, the Jaujans owe a tremendous tribute of wealth and prestige and 
a statute after his death—is thrown out with his family to starve, and his 
property is overrun by men who, being just ordinary men, have perhaps 
no intention of being cruel; they simply want to be rich. (Just another 
John Sutter, this poor devil of an Olavide, Sutter of the California 
“Jauja”—the present Sacramento—of 1848, whose discovery of gold, it 
will be remembered, brought him nothing but poverty and disaster.) 

The management of the civic affairs of Jauja is now taken over by 
clever, far-seeing, and unscrupulous “patriots” (or, rather “patrioteers”) 
under the direction of the crafty Mirambel. This gifted rogue, in less 
than a generation, has organized his town into a model city with all the 
lofty improvements of science and all the beauty that good taste can sug- 
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gest. But “the patriots” vaguely feel the lack of something—a background, 
a tradition, a glorious past. “Glory,” that is it; they must add to comfort 
and beauty a touch of glory, or else Jauja will not be truly great, though, 
in reality, the glory which these patriotic city fathers are after is not that 
inner glory which slowly grows and waxes from suffering and want and 
abnegation, from long heroic struggles and deprivation, but rather one 
that can be tacked on immediately, labeled, and exhibited very clearly to 
an admiring world. They put their heads together and find no present 
solution ; they must wait a while for inspiration. But suddenly, quite un- 
expectedly, the hero is found in their very midst. It seems all but incred- 
ible. A second Cid has sprung up over night among them in the person of 
Juan Garcia de Olavide, a grandson of that original Olavide who gave 
the city its wealth and beauty, and who now is about to give it its glory. 
For that grandson has just won renown in the war in Africa, in a battle 
of the Rif in Cudia Tahar. He has become the great man of their imme- 
diate needs. Naturally, the first thing is to get up a tremendous Roman 
triumph for the homecoming glory, and the next to order a splendid statue 
for the Plaza Mayor. Juan arrives, but does not feel heroic at all—his 
military success was a mere accident, anyway—and he wants to be left 
alone. The stern city fathers, however, on glory bent, impress it on Juan 
that he is no longer his own, he is Jauja’s, and Juan is persuaded. But 
being in no wise stirred by patriotism, and finding glory an impossible 
job, he rapidly goes to pieces under its crushing weight, weak, human, and 
lustful as he is. He becomes even an embezzler and absconds, not without 
another man’s wife. Glory has gone to smash! Poor Jauja! But perhaps 
it can be preserved after all, if only the crime and the criminal can be 
hushed up and hidden. Mirambel and his followers contribute heavily to 
the complete reimbursement of the fund that was robbed. The city fathers, 
themselves corrupt to the core, bestir themselves mightily to save Jauja’s 
glory. And they succeed! Juan is covertly killed, and all’s well. There is 
a gorgeous funeral, and the massive bronze statute of the hero looms and 
gleams over all as Mirambel concludes his eloquent eulogy: “Juan Garcia 
is dead, but the hero remains; the man has died, but the statue will stand 
there forever, and in it the hero and the man will have perpetual life.” 

Ricardo Leén attributes Juan Garcia’s fall to Mirambel and his satel- 
lites, and to the Jaujans generally, rather than to his own frailties, unequal 
to the occasion, to the glory suddenly thrust on him. According to Leén’s 
thesis, if Jauja had been virtuous, as people used to be in the good old 
days, Juan would have been virtuous, too. An interesting thesis, this, but 
not very convincing. The fact is, Ricardo Leén is ever retrospective and, 
whether rightly or wrongfully, quite out of sympathy with this workaday 
world of ours. 


S. L. RosENBERG 
University oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
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syllabication, accent, and punctuation are elaborately presented. Con- 
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iven much drill on the saree of language and grammar. Illustrated. 
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A complete set, 35 pages, 40x30 inches.................4. $12.00 net 
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, Smith y Compafiia. By Julio Mercado and Alfonso Arbib 
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Spanish. 69 + iv pages; cloth 2c 
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ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 
By Arturo Torres 

A well-balanced textbook for the first year which gives 

more than the usual emphasis to pronunciation with the 


use of phonetics and to vocabulary and exercises based 
upon every-day material. 


Price, $1.50 
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current. It provides both advanced instruction and a 
systematic review of the ground already covered. 


Price, $1.20 
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ENGLISH-SPANISH, SPANISH-ENGLISH 


Compact and of a convenient size, 34 X 5%, the DIC- 
CIONARIOS CUYAS is sufficiently comprehensive in 
vocabulary for all ordinary requirements. Its 761 pages 
contain definitions of more than 49,000 words. In a new 
and revised edition. 


Price, $1.00 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Spanish 


LECTURAS INTRODUCTORIAS 


By Cartos CastTILLo 


A Spanish reader in simple, but not artificially 
graded language, concerned with cultural and in- 
formative subjects. 

The exercises are unique, pedagogically correct, and 


they encourage the student to think rather than to 
memorize. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


CABALLEROS Y ESCUDEROS 


By S. Henprrx and D. F. Porter 


Here is a cross section of a hundred years of Spanish 
life. It is a reader composed of carefully chosen 
selections describing Spanish life from 1830 to the 
present time. There are brief stories, pictures of 
private and public life, the home and street, the 
theater, the bull-ring. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5896 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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| THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES | 


Old Spain 
By Azorin. Edited by George Barr Fundenburg, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Grove City College. A three-act 
play by a noted contemporary Spanish author which contrasts the 
tradition-loving conservatism of the old régime in Spain with the 


modern ideas which are now influencing Spanish life and thought. 
12mo, 83+-33 pages. 80 cents. 


Introduccién a la Historia de la América Latina 
By Ernest J. Hall, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Yale Uni- 
versity, formerly Junior Master in Spanish, Boston High School 
of Commerce; and Francisco Aguilera, Instructor in Spanish, Yale 
University, and Head of the Instruction in Romance Languages, 
Collegiate Preparatory School, New Haven, Connecticut. An inter- 


esting historical sketch for first-year classes. 12mo, 76+96 pages, 
illustrated. $1.25. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Fourth Annual Residential Tour to 
SPAIN 


JUNE 22nd TO SEPTEMBER 6th 
76 Days — $775 
Courses given on the Tour and four weeks’ courses at the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid in Spanish Lan- 
guage, Literature, Phonetics, etc. 


TRAVEL also in 
FRANCE, SPAIN, and ENGLAND 
Optional Side Trip to ITALY 
Address 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, INC. 


(Managers of University Tours) 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Or 
J. HORACE NUNEMAKER 
Director of Spanish Tour 
The State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


NINTH TRIP TO SPAIN 


and the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid 
(Leading tour to Spain for eight years) 
Write to 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW 
Curtis High School, Staten Island, New York 


COMEDIAS PLACENTERAS 


Comedias Placenteras is a book of sixteen original, easy, short, and amus- 
ing plays and entertainments written especially for students of the Spanish 
language in American high schools and colleges. Some of the plays use both 
English and Spanish. This feature will be keenly appreciated by audiences 
who are beginners in Spanish. 

The volume also contains suggestive ideas for work with Spanish clubs, 
including a number of games. There is a vocabulary, making the book 
suitable for a class text in reading. 

Order direct from 


Marian C. Comrort Price $1.25, postpaid 
Roosevelt High School 10% discount on orders 
Str. Louis, Missouri for 12 or more 


SPANISH TEACHERS ATTENTION 


All kinds of Spanish books, souvenirs, curios, and REALIA of all 
kinds, imported directly from Spain. 
Reproductions of the Spanish Masterpieces of Paintings, 25 by 17 inches. 


Bull Fight and Theater Posters of all sizes and shapes, illustrated in 
colors. Maps of all continents and Iberian Peninsula in colors. 


Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for catalog. Price deducted from first 
order. We get anything you want. 


LA CASA DE REALIA, 1202 South 16th, Chickasha, Oklahoma 


AWARD A MEDAL 


The medal of the Association of Teachers of Spanish has 
proved very efficient in stimulating pupils to greater effort. 
Apply to the regional director nearest you. 

L. Berxowrtz, 1098 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
J. Van Horne, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Miss Grace Datton, 6419 Wornall Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
C. Scorr Wittiams, 1412 Poinsettia Place, Hollywood, Calif. 
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For High Schools and Colleges 


FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH 


By Joseph Alexis 
University of Nebraska 

“The book contains 59 well-graded lessons, each of which comprises a small 
amount of grammatical material; a vocabulary (arran according to parts of 
); a connected passage in Spanish; and exercises for oral and written compo- 
sition, including substitution exercises, based upon the preceding. The illustrations 
appear to have an organic relation to the texts with which they are presented. Type- 
variation is employed with unusual effectiveness pedagogically. The introduction on 

pronunciation is very well done.”—The Modern Language Journal. 


303 pages, illustrated. Price $1.50 


LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


Edited with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Joseph Alexis. 
This is a modernized edition of the most famous rogue novel in Spanish literature. 


151 pages, illustrated. Price $1.00 


Valdés’ RIVERITA 


Edited with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabularies, by Joseph Alexis. 
Riverita is a charming novel of retrospect. Its setting is in Madrid Pasages. 


283 pages, illustrated. Price $1.25 


MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY 
1420 Garfield Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Is designed to afford a medium of publication for articles 
relating to the history of the Hispanic American countries 
and to provide reviews or other notices of books and all 
publications of interest to students of that subject. The pub- 
lishers confidently hope, therefore, that they may have the 
co-operation of scholars in all countries who are interested in 
this field of study and of all men everywhere who desire to 
promote good-will among the American family of nations. 


James A. RoBerTSON AND J. Frep Rippy, Editors 


Published Quarterly by Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C. 
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referente a la filologia espafiola. : 
DIRECTOR: R. Mentnvez 


a la triada aparte de la Bibliografia: 4 


de suscripcién. 
REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION : 


Armacro, 26, MADRID 


REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 


Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales, formando cada afio un tomo 
de unas 450 paginas. Comprende estudios de bibliografia, historia de 
la civilizacién, lengua, literatura y folklore, y da informacién biblio- 


grafica de cuanto aparece en revistas y libros, espafioles y extranjeros, 


REDACTORES: A. Avonso, A. Castro, V. Garcia pe Drzco, 
T. Navarro TomAs, F. pe Onis, A. G. SoLatinpe 


SECRETARIO DE REDACCION: H. Szris 


PRECIOS DE SUSCRIPCION 
Espafia, 20 pesetas afio. Extranjero, 22 pesetas afio. — Sus 
pesetas 


suelto: Espafia, 5 pesetas. Extranjero, 5,50 pesetas. Colecciones 
completas y tomos sueltos: se venden al mismo precio 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 


IN SPANISH 


quarterly letters in Spanish 
studies ; occasional articles in Catalan, etc. 


copy, 65 cents. 
(65 cents) are obtainable. 


Address, THE EDITOR 


University or LIveRPOOL 
ENGLAND 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ALL INTERESTED 


This review contains articles in Spanish and English on 
Spanish literature, history, politics, painting, music, etc.; 
fase correspondents in Madrid 

and Barcelona; reviews of all notable books on Spanish 


Annual as $2.50, postage included. Specimen 
ack numbers, volumes and binding cases 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


cripcién ey 
Numero 
Pid 
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TODD MEMORIAL VOLUMES 


These volumes, to appear in 1929, will contain some 
forty articles and tributes by friends, colleagues, and 
students of the late 


PROFESSOR HENRY ALFRED TODD 


The contributions will cover not only the field of Romance, 
but also of general linguistics and literature. 


A List of Subscribers’ Names 


will appear in the volumes, the final date for including such 
: names in the list being April 15, 1929. 


Orders should be sent to Dr. P. Tayler, 400 West 
i 119th Street, New York City. 


Price of the two volumes $10 


Spanish: Its Value and Place 
in American Education 


Issued by the Committee on Information of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish. 


f In pamphlet form. It contains excerpts from many books con- 
cerning Spain, Spanish-America, and the Spanish language. 


: Useful in classes ; invaluable in argument. 


Price 40 cents each; 4 copies for $1.00 


Address HISPANIA, Stanford University, 
California 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 
JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ropéd: Ariel. Edited with introduction by Atperto Frias and 
notes and vocabulary by J. D. Frtz-Geraxp. Portrait. 
This work of an essayist who ranks with Emerson and Pater 
will add a distinctive touch to a course given over largely, as is 
per se proper enough, to stories and plays. 


Aza: Ciencias Exactas. Authorized edition, with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, by Marcie Burks and Feperico Ruiz Morcuenpe. 
Drawings by Ancet Caprera LaTorRE. 

Miss Burks’s introductory essay on the Sainete lends po 
lar value to this edition of one of its best examples. Full gram- 
matical and explanatory notes make the play available for earliest 
reading in the course. 


Duque pe Rivas: Don Alvaro, o la Fuerza del Sino. Edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Carvert J. Winter and 
Epwin B. 

This edition makes available for use in American schools and 
colleges the play that marks the high tide of Spanish 


Quintero Brotuers: La Reja. Authorized edition, with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary, by Carotine B. BourLanp. Portraits 
and half-tones. 

Particularly suitable for American class use because, though 
abounding in local color, it is written in Castilian and does not 
impose upon the student the difficulties of dialect. 


El Abencerraje seciw Antonio ve Virecas. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by N. B. Apams and Gretcuen Topp 
Starck. Drawings by Jesusa AU DE SOLALINDE, 

Outstanding example of the Moorish Tale done into modern 
Spanish. Equally adapted to lp reading and as an elementary 
introduction to novel of sixteenth century. 


Esprnosa: Easy Spanish Conversation. By A. M. Espinosa. 
Anecdotes, with lively exercises and drills for grammar review. 
of thoug’ 


BG Special attention is called to the number of types of literature 
represented in the above list. The titles chosen are not only repre- 
sentative of these types, but are well adapted to general reading. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Heath's Modern Language Peries 


‘TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


SPANISH 


By Antonio Alonzo, American University 
and P. R. Hershey, Northwestern University 


TECHNICAL VOCABULARY 


Spanish ie along scientific and industrial lines for students 
who have mastered the essentials of the language. They provide the 
= of developing a technical, scientific, and industrial vocabu- 

INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS 


Such a study is all important to students who intend to adjust 
their interests to the commercial and industrial interdependence of 
the United States and the Spanish-speaking countries. 


LITERARY AS WELL AS SCIENTIFIC 


A happy meeting of standard literature and scientific values is 
seen in these thirty articles by eighteen men of science who possess 
good literary style. Among them are Ramon y Cajal, foremost 
contemporary scientist, and José Echegaray, the famous dramatist 
who was also an eminent scientist. 


HITHERTO UNAVAILABLE 


A suitable manual, hitherto much needed but not available, for 
Spanish departments in colleges and technical schools and an incen- 
tive for the creation of courses in Scientific and Industrial Spanish. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York — Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas 4 San Francisco London 
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